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ICTORIA BY THE GRACE OF 
GOD: There is a picture repre- 
senting a very young girl in a night-gown 
and shawl, with her hair hanging on her 
shoulders, roused in the dead of night by 
two imposing-looking messengers, one of 
whom is submissively kneeling at 

1837 her feet. It is her Majesty the 
Queen receiving from Archbishop 

Howley and Lord Chamberlain Conyngham 
at Kensington Palace the news of William 
the Fourth’s death and of her own ac- 
cession on the morning of June 20, 1837. 
The bearers of these tidings, who were 
thus privileged to break upon the slumbers 
of their new Sovereign, were not more 
impressed by this apparition of youth, 
innocence, and royal dignity than were 
the thousands who assembled outside 
St. James’s Palace to hear the first 
proclamation of the new reign, and who 
cheered and wept with sympathy when 
she stood at the window dressed in deep 
mourning, her face streaming with tears. 
Till then little was known of the young 
Queen. Her father, the Duke of Kent, 
was dead. Her mother, who had brought 
her up in strict seclusion, had held aloof 
from the Courts of George IV. and 
William. There were rare glimpses of 
the future Queen in her childhood. A 
sketch taken at Brighton shows us a 
demure little figure in a sun-hat, pursuing 
her way through a curious and deferential 
crowd, while the Duchess of Kent, with 
an air of stately consciousness, walks close 
behind. Portraits of Princess Victoria at 
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all ages are legion ; but her Majesty's 
lieges were little acquainted with the 
personal appearance of this girl of 
eighteen who came out of seclusion to 
hold the sceptre of the Empire. But the 
hearts of the people warmed to her at 
once. For the second time since the 
spacious days of Elizabeth, England was 
ruled by a woman. Queen Anne left no 
personal impress on our history. Little is 
known or thought of her beyond the pro- 
verbial assurance that she is dead. But 
Queen Victoria was destined to be, in 
Macaulay’s eloquent words, ‘“‘a gentler, 
wiser, happier Elizabeth,” the noblest 
of constitutional monarchs, who has 
shown that “‘ the powers of the Crown are 
the means and not the end of govern- 
ment.” In 1837 these great things were 
not foreseen; but there was an instant 
attachment, deep and universal, to this 
youthful heiress of the pride and power 
of Britain; and even the turbulent 
O’Connell was moved to a passionate 
outburst of chivalrous devotion. 

The first two years of the reign were 
pregnant with great issues. A rebellion 
in Canada, ended by the wisdom of Lord 
Durham, little appreciated at the time, laid 
the foundation of the loyal and peaceful 
Dominion we know to-day. Under these 
somewhat unpromising conditions began 
the real self-government of the Colonies. 
The unpopularity of the new Poor Law, a 
law which was to have many developments, 
brought discontent to a head in the shape 
of the Chartist agitation, which lasted ten 
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years more, and at one time seemed to 
some timid minds like a threat of the 
French Terror. ‘To-day the Chartists 
appear moderate reformers who demanded 
reasonable things like the ballot. In 1838 
steam conquered the Atlantic, and the 
completion of the London and Birming- 
ham railway excited Brougham’s contempt 
for lunatics who wanted to travel at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. Sir Rowland 
Hill achieved the triumph of what Sydney 
Smith called the ‘‘ nonsensical penny post 
scheme,” long opposed by the official 
authorities on the 
ground that: it 
would tempt 
people -to write 
more letters and 
so increase the 
revenue. The 
resignation of 
Lord Melbourne, 
the Queen’s first 
Prime Miuinister, 
to whom she was 
greatly attached, 
brought aboutthe 
famous Bed- 
chamber Plot, 
supposed to have 
been organised 
by the Whigs for 
the purpose of 
keeping Whig 
ladies in the im- 
mediate service of 
her Majesty, to 
the exclusion of 
Tory ladies, 
whose political friends had come into 
office. Ladies of the Bed-chamber come 
and now without any more com- 
motion than a. paragraph in the news- 
papers; but in 1839 the kingdom was 
shaken by the wrath of Sir Robert Peel at 
the sinister cunning of feminine Whiggery. 
** Albert has completely won my 
heart, and everything was settled 
between us this morning.” Such 
was her Majesty’s simple announcement to 
Baron Stockmar of the greatest happiness of 
her life, the betrothal. to her cousin, Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The history 
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of royal marriages is a good deal more 
chequered than the connubial chronicle 
of average men and women. Crowned 
heads marry, as a rule, for reasons of 
State. In her Majesty’s case, the State 
“reasons resolved themselves into perfect 
felicity ; her wedded life became a type and 
exemplar of domestic peace; the dignity 
of the Sovereign was graced by the joys of 
a wife and mother in a union—all too brief, 
alas !—which did more to strengthen the 
monarchy in this country than al] the 
traditions of our Kings. It is no light 
matter to be the 
uncrowned con- 
sort of the Queen 
of England. The 
title of Prince 
Consort, indeed, 
was not accorded 
to Prince Albert 
till 1857, and he 
had at all times 
to contend with 
difficulties, ha- 
rassing to a sin- 
cere and sensitive 
nature, and fo- 
mented the 
perverse mis- 
understanding 
with which the 
English people 
will sometimes 
regard a foreigner. 
His position was 
prejudiced at the 
outset by the 
blunder which 
omitted a statement of his Protestant- 
ism from the customary Parliamentary 
declaration. This gave rise to the 
absurd suspicion that a Prince of one of 
the oldest Protestant houses in Europe 
was a Roman Catholic in disguise. Equally 
absurd was the opinion which survived 
him, and took portentous shape in solemn 
pamphlets, that he had designs against 
the Constitution, and meditated the 
aggrandisement of the Crown. His 
adviser, Baron Stockmar, did not always 
grasp. the spirit of our Constitutional 
practice; but a more loyal and devoted 
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THE QUEEN AT THE AGE OF ELEVEN. 


From a Picture by Richard Westall, R.A. 
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ally than Prince Albert of our system of 
Parliamentary government and Ministerial 
responsibility never lived. It is impossible 
for even the most captious critic to show 
now, or even to suggest, that the Queen 
by the Prince’s advice ever made a false 
step beyond the limits of the royal pre- 
rogative. Prince Albert took a strenuous 
interest in education and industrial pro- 
gress. It was due in no small degree to 
his efforts that the military authorities 
suppressed duelling in the British Army 
by a proviso in the Articles of War, which 
enjoined apology instead of bloodshed as 
the settlement of quarrels. The Prince’s 
grandson at 
Berlin would do 
well to study 
that precedent. 
The Queen 
was married on 
Feb. 10, 1840. 
On June to in 
the same year 
her life was at- 
tempted on Con- 
stitution Hill by 
Edward Oxford, 
a lunatic. Two 
years later, on 
the same spot, 
she was fired at 
by John Francis, 
who was trans- 
ported. Soon 
afterwards a 
wretched creature, named Bean, aimed a 
pistol ather. Constitution Hill wasthe scene 
of a similar attempt in 1849. In 1850 the 
Queen was struck in the face with a stick, 
and in 1872 Arthur O’Connor’s pistol caused 
a momentary alarm. In none of these 
cases was the death penalty inflicted on 
the criminal, a wise leniency originally 
prompted by Prince Albert. 
The year 1841 witnessed 
the first performances of 
England and France in 
conjunction on behalf of the “integrity” 
of the Ottoman Empire. The attempt of 
Mehemet Ali to wrest Egypt from the 
Sultan was defeated by the allied Powers. 
In 1843 we were at war with China on the 
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Woeolnoth, after a Painting by 
Anthony Stewart. 
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much vexed question of the opium trade. 
The same year saw the murder of Sir 
Alexander Macnaghten at Cabul and the 
disastrous retreat of the British forces, 
of which only one survivor, Dr. Brydon, 
reached Jellalabad. In 1845 Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition perished in the 
Arctic ice. At home began the Tractarian 
movement, designed to put new life into 
the Church of England. By this grace 
Newman and Manning were led into the 
Roman fold, and Dr. Pusey founded a sect 
which has given a faint historic flavour to 
his name. Scotland found herself pos- 
sessed of another religious denomina- 
tion, called the 
Free Church. 
O’Connell and 
the Irish Repeal 
agitation came 
to grieftogether, 
and the “ Lib- 
erator” lost his 
popularity by re- 
fusing to make. 
war on the 
British Govern- 
ment. Lord 
Shaftesbury, 
then Lord 
Ashley, initiated 
the beneficent 
legislation 
which will al- 
ways be asso- 
ciated with his 
memory by putting an end to the labour 
of women and children in mines, and 
limiting their hours of toil in factories. 
The Factory Acts measured a long stride 
in the policy which has since extended 
enormously the intervention of the State 
in what used to be considered the private 
affairs of citizens. Lord Shaftesbury was 
opposed by politicians who contended 
that his schemes were hostile to political 
economy and freedom of contract, both of 
which doctrines have since been modified 
to an extent which he never contemplated. 
This eventful year brought the 
revolution of our commercial 
system, which, by substituting 
Free Trade for Protection, abolished the 
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Corn Laws and gave a prodigious impulse 
to our manufactures. Sir Robert Peel 
was converted to Free Trade partly by 
economics, partly by the pressure of 
famine in Ireland, where the failure of 
the potato crop created universal misery. 
This change of policy rent the Tory party 
in twain, and made Mr. Disraeli the leader 
of the section which bitterly condemned 
what was then regarded as Peel’s treason 
to the principles of a lifetime. The 
personal triumph of Free Trade belonged 
chiefly to Richard Cobden and John 
Bright, who had made the Anti-Corn-Law 
League the most successful instrument of 
popular agitation which the country had 
seen. The Protectionists were avenged 
when Peel was thrown out by a dexterous 
manceuvre on an Irish Coercion Bill. 
This ended that great Minister’s career. 
He was killed by a fall from his horse on 
Constitution Hill—that ominous place for 
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THE QUEEN IN HER BRIDAL DRESS. 


From a Drawing by W. Drummond. 


Sovereigns and statesmen—at the age of 
sixty-three, an age which, judged by the 
busy longevity of some of his contem- 
poraries, is comparative youth. 
The revolution which over- 
1848-51 turned Louis Philippe in 
1848 had sonorous echoes 
all over Europe. In London the Duke 
of Wellington made military preparations 
to resist a Chartist rabble led by Feargus 
O’Connor. The rabble melted away with- 
out fighting, and Feargus ended his days as 
a harmless madman, who might sometimes 
be seen, ‘‘a white-haired giant with 
vacuous eyes,” toying like a child with the 
flowers in Covent Garden Market. During 
the crisis many citizens were sworn as 
special constables. Amongst these was 
Louis Napoleon, then an exile in London, 
and generally regarded as a moon-struck 
dreamer. An Irish rising, headed by 
Smith O’Brien, proved to be the last spurt 
of active rebellion in Ireland, though 
troubles much graver than actual insur- 
rection were brewing in that unfortunate 
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THE QUEEN AT THE AGE OF TWELVE. 


From a Drawing. 
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THE QUEEN IN THE YEAR OF HER ACCESSION. 


From.a Painting by Eugenio Latilla. 
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country. Lord Palmerston, who managed 
foreign affairs with a high hand, undertook 
the coercion of Greece for the benefit of 
one Don Pacifico, a British subject, though 
a Portuguese Jew, whose house at Athens 
was destroyed in a popular tumult. The 
Portuguese Jew demanded compensation 
to the tune of over thirty thousand pounds, 
and the British subject was backed by the 
naval force of England. In justifying this 
transaction, Palmerston made a historic 
speech on the text of “‘Civis Romanus 
Sum.” The sum, in this instance, proved 
so extortionate that Don Pacifico’s little 
bill was reduced by one-thirtieth. 

In 1851 the country was plunged into 
turmoil by the cry of “No Popery!” 
The Pope had nominated Bishops with 
territorial titles in English sees, and this 
was treated as an attempt to storm our 
Protestant stronghold. Punch came out 
with a cartoon representing Lord John 
Russell as a small boy, who chalked “‘ No 
Popery” on a wall, and then ran away. 
The action of the Legislature was scarcely 
more dignified. With fearsome haste a 
Bill was passed declaring the Pope’s 
ecclesiastical titles to be null and void. 
Nobody paid any deference to this Statute, 
which remained a dead letter for twenty 
years, and was then formally repealed. It 
is interesting to note that, while Parliament 
was stultifying itself with an impossible 
Bill, Prince Albert sketched a plan for 
giving the laity of the Church of England 
equal authority with the clergy, and for 
prohibiting any changes in public worship 
without the lay consent. In 1851 the first 
great International Exhibition was held 
in London amidst incredible difficulties. 
Prince Albert, who had taken the initiative 
in this project, was met on all sides by the 
fiercest opposition. Some people main- 
tained that London would become the 
rendezvous of all the assassins in Europe ; 
others denounced the expense ; others, 
again, predicted the destruction of Hyde 
Park. Thanks to Sir Joseph Paxton, the 
Exhibition was housed in a palace of glass, 
which reconciled all beholders. Resent- 
ment and suspicion were promptly changed 
to the wildest optimism. It was confidently 
asserted that the sword was sheathed for 


ever, and that the brotherhood of man had 
begun. Before the close of the year the 
streets of Paris were running with blood. 
Louis Napoleon, who had been elected 
President of the French Republic, over- 
threw it by the coup d’état of Dec. 2, 
1851, and established the Second Empire. 
This stroke had a momentous effect in 
England, for it involved the dismissal of 
Palmerston from the Foreign Office. 
Without consulting the Queen, the Foreign 
Secretary had expressed to the French 
Ambassador his strong approval of the 
Emperor’s policy. This was too much 
even for the most constitutional Sovereign. 
Up to that point Palmerston was un- 
questionably the strongest man in Europe. 
Neither at that time nor during his subse- 
quent Premiership did he show any interest 
in domestic policy, but he wielded the 
might of England in Continental politics 
with great success; he was the terror of 
all the second-hand Metternichs; and it 
was said of him that, in out-of-the-way 
corners of the Orient, his name was used 
as a bogey to quiet refractory children and 
frighten horses to their wildest speed. 
The Queen had frequently complained of 
the indifference of her Minister to her 
legitimate authority. Despatches were not 
submitted to her at all, or no time was left 
to her to consider them. Palmerston’s 
attitude towards the coup d’é/at was the 
last straw; and Lord John Russell, who 
was then Premier, had to make an example 
of his subordinate. The history of this 
episode shows that to singular clearness of 
judgment her Majesty joined great firm- 
ness of character, a quality which, as we 
see in Prince Albert’s record of his inter- 
view with Palmerston at this juncture, 
came upon the arbitrary Minister with a 
painful shock of surprise. 
The fall of the Russell 
1852-56 Ministry followed hard on 
Palmerston’s disgrace. Lord 
John had carried on Peel’s policy by 
repealing the Navigation Laws, which 
prevented British merchants from employ- 
ing foreign ships and seamen. The new 
Cabinet was formed by Lord Derby, who 
had Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. From this moment dates the 
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great duel between Disraeli and Glad- 
stone, which lasted nearly thirty years. 
Mr. Gladstone scored first by defeating 
Disraeli’s Budget and destroying the Derby 
Government. Lord Aberdeen then formed 
what was known as the Coalition Cabinet, 
with Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord John Russell as Foreign 
Secretary, and Palmerston at the Home 
Office. Then began the era of Glad- 
stonian finance which made our fiscal 
system practically what it is to-day, and, 
but for the Crimean War, would probably 
have relieved us of the income-tax. Two 
years before that war died the greatest 
soldier England has produced since 
Marlborough. Born in the same year as 
Napoleon, Wellington had outlived his 
great captive thirty-one years. The busi- 
ness of statecraft was not in harmony with 
his genius; but when he was no more, the 
nation felt that its debt to him had never 
been redeemed. 

The Crimean War holds a dubious place 
in our annals, because it yielded us no 
practical advantage. Resolve to maintain 
the “integrity” of Turkey, belief in the 
regeneration of Turkey, were the dominant 
ideas with which we invaded the Crimea. 
The proposal of the Czar Nicholas I. that 
we should come to an understanding with 
Russia as to the government of the Sultan’s 
Christian subjects, and the ultimate par- 
tition of his Empire, was treated with 
scorn. To-day the “integrity” formula 
means the gradual dismemberment of 
Turkey, and the regeneration of Yildiz 
Kiosk is an exploded fantasy. Russia is 
vastly stronger that she was when Gorts- 
chakoff evacuated Sebastopol, and Turkey 
has been shorn of her fairest European 
provinces. England spent her blood and 
treasure in the Crimea to little purpose. 
Her ally derived some advantage from the 
expedition, for it gave much - needed 
prestige to the Eagles of the Second 
Empire. The bravery of the British 
soldier was never more conspicuous ; but 
the weakness of our military organisation 
was deplorable, and the disclosures of the 
complete break-down of the commissariat 
and transport drove the nation to frenzy. 
The Light Brigade won undying fame at 
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Balaclava; but the one touch of practical 
and effective genius in the whole campaign 
has immortalised the name of Florence 
Nightingale. Before the war was over, 
the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Eugénie paid a visit to the Queen at 
Windsor, and, shortly afterwards, her 
Majesty and Prince Albert returned the 
visit in Paris. At this time the Queen 
had great confidence in Napoleon, whose 
professions of friendship were not more 
stable than Louis Philippe’s pledge about 
the Spanish marriages. Four years later, 
the French colonels were clamouring for 
the invasion of England, Palmerston was 
spending nine millions on fortifications, 
and the dread of France gave birth to the 
Volunteer organisation. 
The Treaty of Paris, to 
which the astuteness of 
Cavour made Sardinia a 
party, was signed in 1856, and broken 
with impunity by Russia in 1871, when 
she increased her fleet in the Black Sea. 
In 1857 England was stunned by the news 
of the Indian Mutiny. The generalship 
and statesmanship which suppressed that 
formidable outbreak far transcended the 
glories of the Crimea. The heroism of 
Havelock was crowned by the clemency of 
Lord Canning, who, in his refusal to 
avenge the horrors of Cawnpore by indis- 
criminate massacre, was upheld by the 
sympathy and sound sense of the Queen. 
With the suppression of the Mutiny ended 
the reign of the East India Company, 
whose authority passed to the Crown. 
The year 1857 was notable in domestic 
legislation for the Divorce Act, and the 
abolition of transportation beyond the 
seas. The Australian colonies were no 
longer disposed to be made the dumping- 
ground for convicts; so the system of 
transportation was superseded by penal 
servitude. In 1858 were finally removed 
the political disabilities of the Jews after a 
prolonged struggle, in which it was gravely 
affirmed that to admit Jews to the House 
of Commons was to flout the decrees of 
Providence. 

Orsini’sattempt on the French Emperor's 
life in 1859 led Palmerston to introduce 
the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, aimed at 
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foreign conspirators who sought refuge 
within our own borders. Not in itself 
unreasonable, this measure was extremely 
unpopular, owing to the general irritation 
against France. Ministers were defeated on 
this issue, and resigned; but the interlude of 
Tory administration was brief, and Palmer- 


growth of Protectionist sentiment in 
France. Seeing no advantage in a serious 
quarrel with England, Napoleon III. found 
a more convenient enemy in Austria, whose 
forces he defeated on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. Partially liberated from Austrian 
rule by this campaign, Northern Italy was 





THE QUEEN. 


From a Painting by R. F. Lane, A.R.A. 


ston returned to office as Prime Minister 
for the rest of his life. The misunder- 
standing with France passed as rapidly 
as it had come, though acute observers 
remained convinced that an invasion of 
England had been one of the Emperor’s 
many futile schemes. Cobden successfully 
negotiated the Commercial Treaty, which 
remained in force for twenty years, but, 
unhappily, was not renewed, owing to the 


thrown into transports of joy by Garibaldi’s 
successful expedition to Naples, where the 
Bourbon Ferdinand was dethroned, to the 
great satisfaction of most Englishmen, 
who had been thrilled by Mr. Gladstone’s 
letters about the horrors of the Neapolitan 
prisons. Throughout this stirring time 
the whole moral support of England was 
given by Palmerston to Cavour, whose great 
scheme of a united Italy was eventually 
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crowned by the Austrian evacuation of 
Venice in 1866, and the Italian occupa- 
tion of Rome in 1870. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain 
came within an ace of war 
with the United States. Mr. 
Gladstone had abolished the Paper Duties, 
and given an enormous impetus to the 
growth of the newspaper Press; but the 
attention of the nation was distracted from 
this and similar achievements by the 
Civil War in America. A hare-brained 
American Commodore seized two Southern 
delegates on board the British ship Zrent, 
and, for a 
short time, 
the situation 
was perilous. 
Once more 
the sagacity 
of the Queen 
imposed a 
curb on the 
reckless im- 
petuosity of 
Palmerston. 
A despatch, 
which would 
certainly have 
provoked the 
North to ex- 
tremities, was 
modified by 
her Majesty to 
a temperate 
remonstrance, 
the delegates 
were given up, and the danger passed 
away. Unfortunately, a new source of 
irritation was created by the building 
of the Alabama and other Confederate 
cruisers at Liverpool. By the gross 
negligence of our Government, the 
Alabama was permitted to sail, and she 
preyed on the ocean commerce of the 
North for two years, till she was sunk by 
the KXearsage off Cherbourg. For her 
exploits we had to pay dearly, too dearly, 
under the award of the Geneva Arbitrators, 
appointed by the Treaty of Washington in 
1871. In some classes of English society 
there was a strong animus against the 
North; but this declined towards the close 
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of the war, and the assassination of 
Lincoln in 1865 was universally mourned. 
In 1866 the first Atlantic cable brought 
the two nations, as it were, within earshot, 
an advantage which, if it does not always 
make for peace, at least ensures the rapid 
interchange of repartee. 

The great blow of the Queen’s life fell 
upon her at the close of 1861, when 
Prince Albert was suddenly cut off at the 
age of forty-two. So terrible a bereave- 
ment wrapped the whole nation in sorrow. 
Few Princes in our own or any period have 
been so admirably fitted as her Majesty’s 

beloved con- 

sort for the 
duties of hus- 
band, father, 
counsellor, 
and friend. 
Never was 
there a more 
signal excep- 
tion tothe rule 
that what good 
men do is 
often interred 
. with their 
bones, for, 
though he was 
not personally 
popular, or 
even under- 
stood, in his 
lifetime, 

Prince Albert 

has had an 
ever-growing national monument of affec- 
tionate respect forhismemory. The Queen’s 
grief withdrew her henceforward from the 
merely ceremonious duties of the Sove- 
reign. Her position was explained in 
an official communiqué to the Times in 
1866. The loss of her most valued and 
most intimate adviser, said her Majesty, 
had greatly increased those labours of 
which the public has but scanty cognis- 
ance ; and for this reason she was com- 
pelled to forego the more ornamental 
functions of her high office. Happily, 
these have been discharged by other mem- 
bers of the royal family, especially the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, whose 
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marriage in 1863 gave us the most popular 
of all the Princesses who have come to us 
in bridal array from other lands. ‘Two of 
her Majesty's daughters, the Empress 
Frederick and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, are widowed like herself. Another 
daughter, Princess Alice of Hesse, is gone, 
with Prince Leopold, and the Prince of 
Wales’s eldest son, the Duke of Clarence. 
Death has laid no sparing hand on the 
royal circle ; but the Queen has had rich 
compensation in the devotion of her family 
and the attachment of her people. 

The year 1863 would be historic, were it 
only for the last attempt of a British 
Minister to teach a first-class Power how 
to manage its own subjects. Lord John 
Russell showed this disinterested desire 
for the better government of the Poles 
by Russia. In the following year, 
the Danes were misled into the belief 
that the same _ energetic statesman 
would help them against Austria and 
Prussia. In the present day, we confine 
our lectures on the art of government to 
the Sultan, who is an incorrigible pupil. 
In 1865 Palmerston and Cobden were 
dead, and Carlyle’was affirming the right 
of Governor Eyre to flog and hang Jamaica 
“niggers.” In 1866 Mr. Gladstone made 
the famous declaration that the working 
classes, as “‘ our own flesh and blood,” 
were entitled to the franchise, and Robert 
Lowe made a great reputation by holding 
this and other democratic doctrines up to 
scorn. The defeat of the Reform Bill of 
1866 provoked a mob to pull down the 
railings of Hyde Park, and this incident 
is said to have suggested to Mr. Disraeli 
the propriety of household _ suffrage. 
Scarcely was this revolution accomplished 
than an outbreak of Fenianism set Mr. 
Gladstone thinking of the Irish Church. 
The Fenian plot against Chester, the 
explosion at Clerkenwell, and the execu- 
tion of three Irishmen at Manchester, 
ripened a policy of conciliation in Ireland. 
Public opinion was also ripening for the 
recognition of trade unions, though the 
right of combination was not formally 
authorised till 1875. The co-operative 
movement began with an_ interesting 
experiment at Rochdale, and a great 
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concession was made to humanity and de- 
cency by the abolition of public executions. 
Compulsory Church rates disappeared ; 
and the first of Disraeli’s Oriental adven- 
tures, the expedition to Abyssinia for the 
punishment of King Theodore, was a 
complete success. 

These years embrace the 

1869-74 most striking period of Mr. 

Gladstone’s legislative acti- 
vity. He disestablished the Irish Church, 
even securing a majority in the House of 
Lords, where a useless resistance was 
averted mainly by the Queen’s tactful 
employment of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as an intermediary ; he passed the first 
Irish Land Act, and Mr. Forster’s Educa- 
tion Act, which made elementary educa- 
tion compulsory; he abolished purchase 
in the Army by a Royal Warrant, over the 
heads of the indignant Peers; he passed 
the Ballot Act, a propitiation of the manes 
of Feargus O’Connor; he reformed the 
Army on Mr. Cardwell’s short service 
plan ; he made peace with America by the 
settlement of the A/abama claims; he 
abolished University Tests; he annexed 
the whole telegraph system to the Post 
Office; and he, who had tried to convert 
British thirst to French claret, and had 
favoured free trade in beer, excited the 
wrath of the liquor-dealers by shortening 
the hours of public-houses. One subject, 
Irish University education, proved too 
tough for this devouring activity, and after 
an unsuccessful appeal to the country on a 
proposal to abolish the income-tax, Mr. 
Gladstone retired for a while into private 
life, which he cheered and illuminated 
by hurling forked lightning at Papal 
Infallibility. 

In 1870 Prussia overthrew the Second 
Empire, and proclaimed the German 
Empire on its ruins, choosing Versailles 
with dramatic irony as the scene of this 
Teutonic glorification. France started 
business with the Third Republic. Napo- 
leon III. died in exile at Chislehurst in 
1873, and in the previous year the serious 
illness of the Prince of Wales extinguished 
the last flicker of Republicanism on 
English soil. Up to 1872 the working 
classes were supposed to be Republican ; 
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and a tribune named Odger announced 
that “‘me and my mates” would never let 
the Prince of Wales ascend the throne. 
Odgerism is now as defunct as its author. 

Mr. Gladstone’s defeat at 
the polls in 1874 introduced 
the Beaconsfield era, which 
began with an attempt to put down 
Ritualism by Statute, as fruitless as the 
“No Popery” legislationof 1851. Disraeli’s 
genius was soon engaged, however, in a 
more characteristic task. The purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares was successful 
both as a commercial speculation and as 
an assertion of the Imperial idea. It was 
followed by the ornamental flourish which 
made her Majesty Empress of India, and 
which was as bitterly criticised as if it 
were the uprooting of Magna Charta. In 
1875 the Queen’s personal influence with 
the Emperor William I. was used to 
defeat Prince Bismarck’s policy of another 
invasion of France. Turkish massacres 
in Bulgaria raised the eternal Eastern 
Question, provoked a Russian invasion of 
Turkey, and distracted Mr. Gladstone 
from the Pope to a fiery agitation against 
the pro-Turkish policy of the Prime 
Minister. Disraeli, indeed, proposed to 
his Cabinet a renewal of the Crimean 
War, but was overruled. Russia was 
victorious ; but the Treaty of San Stefano 
was largely modified by the Congress 
of Berlin, from which Disraeli, now 
Lord Beaconsfield, returned with Cyprus 
as a British possession, and a new 
charter for the Sultan to “reform” the 
remnant of his “ integrity.” Lord Lytton 
attempted to make a “ scientific frontiér” 
at the expense of Afghanistan, and Zulu- 
land was annexed after the annihilation of 
a British regiment at Isandlana. In the 
campaign which ended at Ulundi the 
Prince Imperial lost his life, and the last 
hope of Bonapartism was destroyed. The 
General Election of 1880 showed that the 
Beaconsfield régime had not retained the 
popular favour, in spite of the war fever of 
1878; and Mr. Gladstone was Premier forthe 
second time, with a new and fervid mission 
for the conquest of human perversity. 
Lord Beaconsfield died in 1881, after a 
career which, for intellectual dominance 
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and undaunted perseverance, is unique in 
the history of British statesmanship. 

The first embarrassment of 
the new Ministry was the 
Bradlaugh controversy, pro- 
longed for. six years, and then settled by 
the well-known British method of creating 
a precedent and ignoring a principle. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, a notorious atheist, was 
quietly permitted, in 1886, to go through 
the ceremony of what, since 1880, had 
been called profaning the oath in the 
House of Commons. Then came the 
fight with the Irish Land League, the 
second Irish Land Act, the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke 
in Phoenix Park, the customary Coercion 
Act, and the organisation of Parnellism as 
the most formidable instrument of Irish 
discontent. Of legislation there was no 
great show. In 1883 the Corrupt Practices 
Act laid a heavy hand on direct bribery at 
elections, and greatly lessened the ex- 
penses of candidates. In 1884, after a 
lively encounter with the Lords, Mr. 
Gladstone passed the County Suffrage 
Bill on the basis of a compromise with 
Lord Salisbury as to the redistribution 
of seats. Short of manhood suffrage, 
the work of Parliamentary reform, the 
most distinctive enlargement of demo- 
cratic power during the Victorian era, 
was completed. Foreign affairs pressed 
heavily on the Government. The revolt 
of Arabi in Egypt was crushed at Tel- 
el-Kebir at the price of bitter hostility 
on the part of France, who having with- 
drawn from the Dual Control, left England 
sole mistress of the Delta. The Mahdist 
uprising in 1884 swept Egyptian authority 
out of the Soudan. Sent to Khartoum to 
withdraw the garrison, General Gordon 
was besieged by the Arabs, and killed 
before the belated expedition of relief 
could reach him. On this transaction the 
Queen expressed a strong opinion in the 
plainest terms in a letter to Gordon’s 
sister. Defeated on the Budget in 1885, 
Mr. Gladstone made way for Lord Salis- 
bury, who appealed to the country, and 
was left in a minority. The Parnellite 


1881-86 


party returned eighty strong, and Mr. 
Gladstone took office again to frame a 
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scheme of Home Rule. The Home Rule 
Bill of 1886 broke up the Liberal party, and 
the constituencies elected a Unionist ma- 
jority of over a hundred in the same year. 
The history of these ten 


1886-97 years is mainly the history 
of the Home Rule struggle, 
full of dramatic incidents—the fall of 
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the elections of 1892, the stubborn fight 
over the second Home Rule Bill in the 
Commons and its rejection by the Lords, 


the definite retirement of the great 


Liberal leader in 1893, Lord Rosebery’s 
Premiership and the 
abortive campaign against the Lords, the 
overwhelming 


accession to the 


defeat of the Liberals 
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Mr. Parnell, his excommunication from the 
Nationalist party, his last desperate cam- 
paign and premature death, the Parnell 
Commission, the exposure and suicide of 
Richard Pigott, the successful warfare 
which Mr. Balfour as Chief Secretary 
waged against disorder in Ireland, the 
tenacious courage of Mr. Gladstone during 
six years of Opposition, his victory in 
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in the country in 1895, the Armenian 
controversy, and Lord Rosebery’s with- 
drawal from the leadership of his party. 
The Parish Councils Act of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fourth Ministry greatly extended 
the range of local government ; the prin- 
ciple of free education was conceded by the 
Conservatives, who also passed a tentative 
measure of Government conciliation in 
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labour disputes, and established the 
London County Council; the eight-hours 
day was instituted in the dockyards, 
by their predecessors, while other con- 
cessions were made to the growing power 
of industrial organisations. The lamented 
death of the Duke of Clarence made the 
Duke of York second heir to the Throne, 
and his marriage with Princess May of 
Teck secured the succession in his own 
issue. Abroad, the Dongola Expedition 
reversed the policy of non-intervention in 
the Soudan; and Lord Salisbury has 
striven to make the Concert of Europe 
an instrument for securing the freedom 
of the Christian nationalities still subject 
to the Turk, a task made no easier by 
the Armenian massacres and the Turkish 
triumph over Greece. A storm with 
America over the boundaries of British 
Guiana and Venezuela was followed by an 
Arbitration Treaty, unfortunately rejected 
by the United States Senate. 

In this rapid summary of sixty years 
nothing has been said of her Majesty’s 
Jubilee in 1887, because that celebration, 
impressive as it was, and made memorable 
by the last vision the English people had 
of the Emperor Frederick, one of the 
noblest figures of his time, is far trans- 
cended by the considerations of national 
progress which are suggested by the six- 
tieth year of the reign. The Queen’s 
contemporaries have witnessed a material 
and industrial development that has no 
parallel. They have seen the population 
of these islands grow from 25,000,000 in 
1837 to 38,000,000 in 1891, the year of the 
latest census returns; they have seen the 
growth of wealth in the same period from 
#200,000,000 of income to £800,000,000, 
and of savings bank deposits from 
#15,000,000 to £98,000,000; they have 
seen the National Debt reduced from 
£820,000,000 to £652,000,000, and our 
railway capital increased from £40,000,000 
in 1842 to over £1,000,000,000 in 1896; 
they have seen the great expansion of the 
Indian and Colonial Empire, the acquisi- 
tion of Scinde, Oude, the Burmahs, the 
Shan States, and Chitral, the spread 
of British authority over Natal, Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, Zululand, Rhodesia, 
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Matabeleland, and the development of Aus- 
tralasia; they have seen the Transvaal 
annexed in a hurry, restored to the Boers, 
the Boer dominion strengthened by the 
hapless Jameson’s raid, but threatened by 
the march.of the dominant race ; they have 
seen this Imperial expansion embrace 
11,000,000 of square miles and 300,000,000 
of people; they have seen the Navy, 
inadequate still, it may be, made infinitely 
the greatest power on the sea, and the 
Army, still too small, vastly improved 
materially and morally since Wellington 
described it as the “scum of the earth” ; 
they have seen the lives of the people, 
despite the terrible disparity of wealth and 
the formidable problems which still brood 
over extreme poverty, made easier by 
increased wages, by strenuous efforts to 
improve the housing of the poor, by the 
achievements of sanitary science, by the 
steady endeavour of sane philanthropy ; 
they have seen the State grant for national 
education grow from £20,000 in 1839 to 
£8,000,000 sterling in 1896; they have 
seen the humble beginnings of the tele- 
graph system rise to a total of 78,000,000 
telegrams, and the tonnage of merchant 
shipping, cleared in our ports, swell from 
7,000,000 in 1837 to 200,000,000 sixty 
years later; they have seen the total trade 
of the country, in the same _ interval, 
leap from 154,000,000 sterling to 
£681,000,000; they have seen mechanical 
science produce gigantic monuments like 
the Forth and Tower Bridges, and steel 
watch-springs, worth £400,000 a ton, or 
three times the value of gold; they have 
seen mortality reduced so far that there is 
an annual saving of 60,000 lives, calculated 
on the proportionate death-rate for the 
year 1837; they have seen the triumphs 
of electricity, chemistry—from the spec- 
trum analysis to the humble but most 
potential lucifer match—and photography ; 
they have seen the elevation of women, 
the higher education which has laid 
siege to University degrees for ladies, 
the Married Women’s Property Act, the 
appointment of female inspectors of in- 
dustries, the exercise by women of the 
municipal and School Board franchises ; 
they have seen the cheapening and 
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hastening of justice, still too dear and slow, 
the humanising of the criminal code, the 
improvement of prisons, not yet perfect, 
the greater care of lunatics, the agitation 
which has made the subject of old-age 
pensions a deep and abiding obligation on 
practical statesmen; they have seen the 
multiplication of hospitals and free libra- 
ries, the cheapening of books, the spread- 
ing of the newspaper Press, the decline 
of drunkenness—there were 20,000 con- 
victions in 1855, and only half that number 
in 1880—the immensely developed activity 
of religious bodies, the broadening of the 
Church of England, and the decay of the 
animus of Dissent; they have seen the 
far-reaching influence of geological re- 
search and the doctrine of evolution on 
all serious thought, the scarcely less 
important effect of the theory of the 
conservation of energy and the molecular 
doctrine of matter, the splendid victories 
which surgery has won by the applic- 
ation of ether and chloroform, and the 
antiseptic treatment of wounds; they have 
seen disease driven from its strongest 
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citadels, and the deadly terror of pain 
overcome by a Warren, a Simpson, and a 
Lister; they have seen our imaginative 
literature enriched by Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Swinburne, William Morris, Ruskin, 
Rossetti, -Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte 
Bronté, Hardy, Meredith, George Eliot, 
Stevenson, Edward Fitzgerald, Kipling; 
history illuminated by Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Froude, Lecky, Freeman, Bryce; philo- 
sophy and scientific research ennobled by 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Her- 
schell, Faraday, Kelvin, Tyndall; pictorial 
art distinguished by Millais, Landseer, 
Leighton, Maclise, Burne-Jones, Alma- 
Tadema, Watts, Whistler; and dramatic 
art by Macready, Phelps, Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, and a host of compeers. 
And over all shines the spotless character 
of our Queen, pattern of the dignity and 
simplicity of womanhood, devoted to the 
interests of the country, comforter of the 
sorrowing in all classes of her subjects— 
“Victoria by the grace of God,” a 
pillar of honour to the ages that are to 
come. L. F. AUSTIN. 
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F London has seen but little of the 
Queen in recent years, the capital 
must contain for her some of the brightest 
memories of her long life—Westminster, 
where she was crowned sixty years ago; 
James’s and Buckingham Palaces, 
where she has so often held Court; and 
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A critic once described the Palace as 
“a plain brick building of no particular 
style or period, but containing a hetero- 
geneous mass of dull apartments, halls, 


and galleries, presenting externally no 
. - > . ” 
single feature of architectural beauty. 


It would be hard to gainsay him; and 
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St. Paul’s, to which the eyes of the civilised 
world turn to-day as her Majesty celebrates 
the most wonderful reign in our history. 
But to the Queen probably the most 
interesting, the most endeared spot in all 
London is Kensington Palace, where she 
was born eight-and-seventy years ago, and 
where she spent her childhood in peace 
and in simplicity, far removed from the 


pomps of eet and the splendour of 


a throne. 





yet the old house is full of tender associ- 
ations, throwing a light on the more 
private life of our later Princes such as no 
other palace in the country can hope to do. 
Leigh Hunt put its charm in a nutshell 
when, while labelling it ‘‘a Dutch solidity,” 
“Windsor Castle is a 
place to receive monarchs in, Buckingham 
Kensington 
to drink tea in.” 
who knows its 


he declared, 
Palace to see fashion in; 
Palace seems a place 
And what Londoner 


or 
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gardens, and has watched youth and age 
obliterate the desert of years between them 
by sailing boats in the Round Pond, has 
not felt, as he watched the old red brick 
amid the green trees, just that homely 
touch about the Palace which Leigh Hunt 
so neatly phrased, and which must ever 
make Queen and subjects conscious of the 
common bond of kinship ? 

Though Kensington Palace did not 
become a royal residence until the spring 
of 1690, when William III. bought Ken- 
sington House from Lord Nottingham, 
the Lord Chancellor, its vicinity had 
been dedicated to the childhood of royalty 
so far back as the reign of Henry VIII., 
for King Hal built a bath for little 
Princess Elizabeth on the ground that 
is now occupied by the barracks in which 
the guards of the Palace are quartered to- 
day. There is another charming touch of 
childhood about it in the story told of 
William and little Lord Buckhurst. One 
day when the King was busy in his private 
closet a tiny tap was heard at the door. 
William was not the man to be disturbed 
with impunity. but his heart melted when, 
in answer to his question “ Who is there?” 
a little voice shouted out ‘ Lord Buck!” 
It was Lord Buckhurst, @/a/. four (the son 
of the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of 
Dorset), who had broken in on the 
monarch of these realms. My “ Lord 
Buck” wanted the King to play at horses 
with him, and the saturnine Dutchman 
had perforce to obey, and romp as his 
Lordship’s pony in the great gallery, so 
that at the end of the journey the poor 
King grew alarmingly red in the face. 

William spent £30,000 on the pur- 
chase of the place, but he set Wren 
to add a storey to it, so that while 
the house seemed somewhat patched, 
Evelyn considered it a “very sweete 
villa.” Mary took a great interest in the 
rebuilding, though she did not enjoy the 
new residence. long. In December 1694 
she succumbed there to smallpox. She 
was only three-and-thirty, and yet to many, 
like Bishop Burnett, she was the “ chief 
hope and glory on earth.” William, who 
loved the place, also died there eight 
years later, and then Queen Anne took 


possession and began that long series 
of additions which give the house its 
heterogeneous appearance. It was she 
who enlarged the gardens, where in 
Sheridan’s time— 

White-robed Misses amble two by two, 
Nodding to booted beaux—‘ How do, how do?” 


while she clung to it herself until her 
tragic death in 1714. George I. added 
the cupola-room, and the famous great 
staircase. George II. built the west wing 
as a nursery, and died there in 1760; the 
Duke of Sussex, the son of George III., 
lived and died in the Palace, where he 
collected his splendid library ; while his 
sister-in-law, Caroline, lingered in it until 
she was turned out by her loving 
husband. 

Many deaths had occurred in the 
Palace, but never a birth until that of the 
Queen. In the north-west corner of the 
structure there is a room with three 
windows overlooking the Gardens towards 
the Round Pond. There is nothing 
notable about the apartment save a brass 
plate which bears the legend— 


In THIS Room 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
WAS BORN, 
May 24, 1819. 


So momentous an event demands a minute 
record, and thus it must be recorded that 
the infant daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent entered the world at a 
quarter past four in the morning. On 
June 24, just a month after her birth, she 
was christened in the grand saloon of the 
Palace. The gold font was brought from 
the Tower, and other accessories came 
from the Chapel Royal of St. James’s. 
The sponsors were the Prince Regent, 
who had driven poor Caroline from the 
Palace ; the Duke of York, who repre- 
sented the Emperor Alexander of Russia; 
Princess Augusta, who stood for the 
Queen of Wiirtemberg; and the Duchess 
of Gloucester, who took the place of the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg. The Duke 
of Kent wished the child to be called 
Elizabeth, but the Prince Regent objected. 
When asked by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (who officiated along with the Bishop 
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of London, Dr. Howley) what the name 
was to be, the Prince said ‘‘ Alexandrina.” 
But the Duke requested that one other 
mame should be added. ‘ Give her her 
mother’s also then,” said the Prince, ‘* but 
it cannot precede that of the Emperor.” 
The Prince had his own way then, but 
when his niece came to the throne, 
eighteen years later, she commanded that 
she should be proclaimed only as Victoria. 
Three days after the christening (June 27) 


Bill wasin progress, the Baronessresolved to 
break the news to the Princess, and she put 
a genealogical table into her history book. 
The child noticed it at once, and said, “I 
never saw that before. I see I am nearer 
the throne than I thought.” ‘So it is, 
Madam,” the governess replied. Then, 
after a pause, the Princess continued : 
““* How many a child would boast! 
But they do not know the difficulty; there 
is much splendour, but there is more 
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the Duchess of Kent attended the after- 
noon service of the parish church of 
Kensington and was churched by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

Princess Victoria spent nearly all her 
early years at the Palace. Every dayshe used 
to be taken to the beautiful gardens in a 
little phaeton drawn by two minute ponies. 
There she had her governess, Baroness 
Lehzen, who has left on record the first 
time that the Princess, then a girl of 
twelve, came to grasp the fact that she 
was so near the throne. When the Regency 
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responsibility.’ The Princess, having lifted 
up the forefinger of her mnght hand while 
she spoke, gave me that little hand, saying, 
‘I will be good. I understand now why 
you urged me so much to learn even 
Latin.’ ” 

When she came of age, on May 24, 
1837, all London flocked to the Palace as 
early indeed as six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the gates were thrown open 
and a white flag bearing the word ‘“‘ Vic- 
toria” was unfurled. A band of musicians 
serenaded the Princess from the terrace 
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with this ditty (written by Mrs. Cornewall 

Baron Wilson)— 

Wake, royal maiden, from soft repose, 

As zephyr awakes the unfolding rose ; 

So we, like the bards of the olden day, 

Would greet thee with music and minstrel lay. 

Oh! fear not our numbers shall break thy slumbers, 

To sing of the graces that smiled at thy birth: 

More fragrantly 
wreathing 

Shall emblem thy virtues and garland thy worth. .. . 


breathing, the flowers we are 
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Archbishop of Canterbury—who, with the 
Bishop of London, had helped to christen 
the Princess—and Lord Conyngham, the 
Chamberlain, arrived at the Palace. 
“They knocked, they rang, they thumped 
for a considerable time before they could 
rouse the porter at the gate,” says the 
‘* Lady of Quality,” whose diary is of such 
interest at this time. Gaining admittance, 
they desired an audience of the Princess, 
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And though years may pass ere the tablet of fame 
Shall be bright with the records that blazon thy 
name, 

Yet Britannia, prophetic, beholds the proud day 
When the sceptre of freedom Victoria shall sway. 
The vision is bright as her own natal day; 
Awake, rose of England, and smile on our lay. 
The Princess had not to wait long before 
she got her chance to blazon ‘the tablet 
of fame,” for within a month (at two o’clock 
in the morning of June 20, 1837) her 
uncle the King died. By four o’clock, the 


but she was in such ‘“‘a sweet sleep ” that 
nobody cared to disturb her. ‘‘ Then they 
said, ‘We are come to the Queen on 
business of State, and even her sleep must 
give way to that.’ It did; and to prove 
that she did not keep them waiting, in a 
few minutes she came into the room ina 
white and shawl, her 
nightcap thrown off and her hair falling 
upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, 
tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected 


loose nightgown 
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and dignified.” When they told her 
what had happened she turned to the Arch- 
bishop—‘“ Your Grace will pray for me.” 
At eleven o’clock of the same morning 
the girl-Queen held her first Council in 
the Palace. The Duke of Sussex, her 
uncle, brought her in. She first received 
the homage of the Duke of Cumberland. 
The Duke of Sussex then rose to perform 
the same ceremony, “‘ but the Queen, with 
admirable grace, stood up and, preventing 
him from kneeling, kissed him on the fore- 
head.” The same veracious Lady of Quality 
tells us that the crowd at the Council 
was so great and the arrangements were 
so ill-made that the scene of swearing 
allegiance was “‘ more like the bidding at 
an auction than anything else.” The 
speech that she made on this occasion is 
well worth quoting: ‘The severe and 
afflicting loss which the nation has sus- 
tained by the death of his Majesty, my 
beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the 
duty of administering the government of 
this Empire. This awful responsibility is 
imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so 
early a period of my life, that I should 
feel myself utterly oppressed by the 
burden were I not sustained by the hope 
that Divine Providence, which has called 
me to this work, will give me strength for 
the performance of it, and that I shall find 
in the purity of my intentions, and in my 
zeal for the public welfare, that support 
and those resources which usually belong 
to a more mature age and to long experi- 
ence. I place my firm reliance on the 
wisdom of Providence, and upon the 
loyalty and affection of my people. I 
esteem it also a peculiar advantage that I 
succeed to a Sovereign whose constant 


regard for the rights and liberties of his 
subjects, and whose desire to promote 
the amelioration of the laws and institu- 
tions of this country have rendered his 
name the object of general attachment 
and veneration. Educated in England, 
under the fender and enlightened care of 
a most affectionate mother, I have learned 
from my infancy to respect and love the 
Constitution of my native country. It will 
be my unceasing study to maintain the 
reformed religion, as by law established, 
securing, at the same time, to all the full 
enjoyment of religious liberty. And 1 
shall steadily protect the rights and pro- 
mote to the utmost of my power the happi- 
ness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects.” 

On July 13, three weeks after her 
accession, the Queen finally left Kensing- 
ton for Buckingham Palace, and has never 
resided there since. But her daughter 
Princess Louise, and the Marquis of 
Lorne, still keep up the royal tradition. 
They occupy the apartments in which the 
Duke of Sussex pored over his beloved 
books, and in which his widow, who was 
created Duchess of Inverness, died in 
1873, thirty years after her husband. The 
Duke and Duchess of Teck also have had 
the same suite of rooms. The Palace may 
not have the same actual importance that 
it once possessed. The finest of its 
splendid collection of pictures have been 
removed to Windsor, and it has not 
received the same attention from her 
subjects that her Majesty’s more impos- 
ing homes have done; but the fine old 
Palace will always be memorable as the 
birthplace and the nursery of England’s 
Greatest Queen. 














By MARY SPENCER 


ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has 

been preserved to her subjects to 

a great age, notwithstanding her many 
cares and sorrows—sorrows which have 
been the greater on account of her unique 
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position. But her very troubles have 
endeared her to English hearts, inasmuch 
as they have been of the same nature as 


all must bear. To the majority of homes 


comes the Angel of Death, and so when 
the Queen has been called upon to part 
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with those near and dear, one huge wave 
of sympathy, straight from the heart of the 
nation, has enveloped the throne and 
touched every chord of nature of the true 
womanly heart of its occupant. 
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Bereft in her later years of husband and 
of two dear children, others yet remain to 
cheer and comfort her declining days; 
children of whom she and her subjects are 
proud. In this period of rejoicing it 
may not be uninteresting to take a nearer 
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and dignified.” When they told her 
what had happened she turned to the Arch- 
bishop—‘“‘ Your Grace will pray for me.” 
At eleven o’clock of the same morning 
the girl-Queen held her first Council in 
the Palace. The Duke of Sussex, her 
uncle, brought her in. She first received 
the homage of the Duke of Cumberland. 
The Duke of Sussex then rose to perform 
the same ceremony, “‘ but the Queen, with 
admirable grace, stood up and, preventing 
him from kneeling, kissed him on the fore- 
head.” The same veracious Lady of Quality 
tells us that the crowd at the Council 
was so great and the arrangements were 
so ill-made that the scene of swearing 
allegiance was “‘ more like the bidding at 
an auction than anything else.” The 
speech that she made on this occasion is 
well worth quoting: ‘‘The severe and 
afflicting loss which the nation has sus- 
tained by the death of his Majesty, my 
beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the 
duty of administering the government of 
this Empire. This awful responsibility is 
imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so 
early a period of my life, that I should 
feel myself utterly oppressed by the 
burden were I not sustained by the hope 
that Divine Providence, which has called 
me to this work, will give me strength for 
the performance of it, and that I shall find 
in the purity of my intentions, and in my 
zeal for the public welfare, that support 
and those resources which usually belong 
to a more mature age and to long experi- 
ence. I place my firm reliance on the 
wisdom of Providence, and upon the 
loyalty and affection of my people. I 
esteem it also a peculiar advantage that I 
succeed to a Sovereign whose constant 
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regard for the rights and liberties of his 
subjects, and whose desire to promote 
the amelioration of the laws and institu- 
tions of this country have rendered his 
name the object of general attachment 
and veneration. Educated in England, 
under the tender and enlightened care of 
a most affectionate mother, I have learned 
from my infancy to respect and love the 
Constitution of my native country. It will 
be my unceasing study to maintain the 
reformed religion, as by law established, 
securing, at the same time, to all the full 
enjoyment of religious liberty. And 1 
shall steadily protect the rights and pro- 
mote to the utmost of my power the happi- 
ness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects.” 

On July 13, three weeks after her 
accession, the Queen finally left Kensing- 
ton for Buckingham Palace, and has never 
resided there since. But her daughter 
Princess Louise, and the Marquis of 
Lorne, still keep up the royal tradition. 
They occupy the apartments in which the 
Duke of Sussex pored over his beloved 
books, and in which his widow, who was 
created Duchess of Inverness, died in 
1873, thirty years after her husband. The 
Duke and Duchess of Teck also have had 
the same suite of rooms. The Palace may 
not have the same actual importance that 
it once possessed. The finest of its 
splendid collection of pictures have been 
removed to Windsor, and it has not 
received the same attention from her 
subjects that her Majesty’s more impos- 
ing homes have done; but the fine old 
Palace will always be memorable as the 
birthplace and the nursery of England’s 
Greatest Queen. 
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ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has 

been preserved to her subjects to 

a great age, notwithstanding her many 
cares and sorrows—sorrows which have 
been the greater on account of her unique 
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with those near and dear, one huge wave 
of sympathy, straight from the heart of the 
nation, has enveloped the throne and 
touched every chord of nature of the true 
womanly heart of its occupant. 
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From a Miniature by Sir W. C. Ross, A.R.A. 


position. But her very troubles have 
endeared her to English hearts, inasmuch 
as they have been of the same nature as 
all must bear. To the majority of homes 
comes the Angel of Death, and so when 
the Queen has been called upon to part 


Bereft in her later years of husband and 
of two dear children, others yet remain to 
cheer and comfort her declining days; 
children of whom she and her subjects are 
proud. In this period of rejoicing it 
may not be uninteresting to take a nearer 
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view of the lives and characteristics of the Prince Consort was born at Windsor 


Queen’s children. Brief as that viewmust Castle on Nov. 21, 1840, and_ shortly 


be, it will prove conclusively thata mother’s afterwards was christened at Buckingham 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE AGE OF THREE. 
From a Painting by W. Hensel. 


love, and a mother’s care, has not been in Palace, when the names of Victoria 
vain, but has brought her joy that is the Adelaide Mary Louisa were conferred 
blessing and crown of her life. upon her. She seems to have been a 

The first child of her Majesty the child of remarkable intelligence, com- 
Queen and his Royal Highness the  bining the brilliant gifts of her father with 
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the artistic and womanly nature of her 


mother. Her love of knowledge and 
facility of acquisition combined made 
her an apt and clever student; and 


although the “‘ higher education” of girls 
was a thing of the future, the Princess’s 
training was liberal in the extreme. She 
was one of an affectionate home circle 
the child of parents who 
made friends and confidants 
of their children even in 
their early days. She was 
not much more than fifteen 
when Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia told the story 
of his love over a sprig of 
white heather. The Queen 
gives the incident in her own 
charming manner in “Our 
Life in the Highlands.” 

At seventeen, the Princess 
wedded her Fritz, and went 
with him to his northern 
home, and then for her the 
real warfare of life com- 
menced. Germany was essen- 
tially conventional ; did not 
believe in the equality of the 
sexes, and retained manners 
and customs which in England 
were obsolete. The efforts of 
the Princess to raise the Ger- 
man Frau to her own social 
level met with flat discourage- 
ment ; suspicion and distrust 
were engendered which have 
never been really allayed. 
Nevertheless, our Princess 
Royal has left a mark on 
German history which will 
never be effaced, and the 
present betterment of the 
social conditions of its women are largely 
due to her pioneer efforts. The story of 
the accession of Prince Frederick William 
to the throne is common property, as is 
also his short reign and tragic death. 
Victoria, Princess Royal of England, was 
an Empress of a hundred days only when 
she was called upon to part with the 
husbana who had been the lover from ten 
years of age—one of the most pathetic 
events of modern history. Her Majesty 
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now chiefly resides at Friedrichshof, a 
charmingly secluded residence near Frank- 
furt; her Winter Palace being in the 
Unter den Linden, Berlin. Her Majesty 
has had eight children, six of whom are 
still living. 

One might truthfully describe his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales as not only 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE AGE OF SIX. 
From a Painting by F. Winterhalter. 


the most popular man in England, but in 
the world at large—a popularity that exists 
amongst all classes and degrees of men. 
Born at Buckingham Palace on Nov. 9, 
1841, the heir to England’s throne was 
received with universal rejoicing. Need- 
less to say, the utmost attention was given 
to his early education, tutors being care- 
fully selected, and the entire regimen 
supervised by his father. The high duties 
of his future position were rigorously 
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inculcated, “duty for duty’s sake” being 
the prevalent idea. But his childhood’s 
days were happy ones; no idleness, but 
sound healthy amusements, comprising all 
sorts of manly exercises, mingled with 
amateur gardening, carpentering, etc., until 
the time came for him to enter college and 
take his place with men. Terms were 
spent at the sister Universities, a course of 
travel fol- 
lowing. 

In March 
1863, he 
married 
Alexandra, 
the eldest 
daughter of 
ChristianIX. 
of Denmark, 
a marriage 
that was 
signalised 
by an out- 
burst of the 
utmost pa- 
triotic ~ en- 
thusiasm, 
the youthful 
bride being 
at once 
taken to the 
heart of the 
nation—a 
position 
which — she 
has ever 
since con- 
tinued to 
occupy. 
Passing 
many pro- 
minent events in the Prince’s life, we come 
to a time in 1871, when all England—nay, 
all the civilised world—was stirred to its 
utmost depth of sympathetic anxiety by 
the knowledge that the Prince lay almost 
at the point of death from typhoid fever. 
After a protracted and severe struggle 
his Royal Highness recovered, and the 
National Thanksgiving Day which fol- 
lowed in February 1872 will long be a 
red-letter day in English history. 

For the welfare of the poorer classes 
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by DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA AT THE AGE OF FIVE. 
: From a Painting by F. Winterhalter. 


the Prince has always laboured assiduously. 
He was a hard-working member of the 
** Poor Law Commission” of 1893, but of 
the many charitable objects which he has 
promoted it would be impossible to speak, 
for there-is scarcely any deserving cause 
the interests of which he has been asked 
to encourage that he has not materially 
benefited. At the present time the great 
work which 
he has in- 
augurated 
on ___ behalf 
of the hos- 
pitals is be- 
fore every- 
one. Music, 
Art, Litera- 
ture and the 
Drama ever 
find in the 
Prince a 
powerful 
patron, and 
his kindly 
interest in 
those who 
have distin- 
guished 
themselves 
in Science, 
Travel, and 
hosts of 
otherthings, 
is well 
known. To 
the Prince is 
due the in- 
auguration 
of the series 
of — exhibi- 
tions which have proved such an attrac- 
tion to thousands; also the establishment 
of the Imperial Institute. The London 
residence of his Royal Highness and 
his wife is Marlborough House, the 
favourite one, however, being Sandring- 
ham, where their Royal Highnesses live 
a life of the utmost simplicity, the Prince 
indulging to the full his hobbies for farm- 
ing, horse-breeding, and other pursuits of 
a country gentleman. Three sons and 
three- daughters have been born to the 
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LOUISE (MARCHIONESS OF LORNE), PRINCESS HELENA (PRINCESS CHRISTIAN OF 
AGED FOUR. SCHLFKSWIG-HOLSTEIN), AGED THREE. 


PRINCESS 


OF HESSE), 





ALICE 


PRINCESS BEATRICE (PRINCESS HENRY OF 
BATTENBERG), AGED TWELVE, 





GRAND DUCHESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL (EMPRESS FREDERICK), 
AGED SEVEN. AGED ELEVEN. 
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Prince and Princess, two of the. former 
being deceased, one having died in infancy, 
and the other passing away a few years ago 
under'most pathetic circumstances. 

The second daughter and third child of 
the Queen was the Princess Alice Maud 
Mary, who was born on April 25, 1843. 
As a child she was always noted for her 
loving nature and true domestic qualities. 
Perhaps public notice was more drawn to 
her by the fact of her watchful care by the 
bedside of her father during his last hours, 
conspicuous indeed in young. 
When nineteen | age she 
united to the Grand Duke of Hesse, hence- 
forth making her home in Darmstadt. 
Much is known of the simple and good 
life she led from the published memoirs 
and letters edited by Princess Christian. 
Her devoted attention to the wounded 
during. the Franco-German War was a 
household theme. The loving care which 
she gave to her children, and her grief at 
the untimely death of one of them actually 
before her eyes, are all matters of history. 
In the performance of motherly duties to 
her children she lost her own life, dying 
on Dec. 14, 1878, to the sincere grief not 
only of those who knew her personally, 
but to all classes of society. Her Royal 
Highness had seven children, one now 
occupying the exalted position of Czarina 
of Russia. 

His Royal Highness Alfred Alexander 
William Ernest Albert, second son of her 
Majesty, was born on Aug. 6, 1844. After 
his preliminary home education, having 
been destined for the sea, he entered the 
Royal Navy as a midshipman at the age of 
fourteen. The heir of his uncle, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, some portion 
of his time was passed in Germany. At 
the age of eighteen the Throne of Greece 
was offered to him, but this he declined ; 
and here it must not be forgotten that, 
failing the son of the House of Flanders, 
the Duke is heir to the Throne of Belgium. 
When thirty years of age he married the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, 
daughter of Alexander II. of Russia, the 
marriage taking place at St. Petersburg, 
amid such grand and stately ceremonies as 
have been compared to vivid pictures of 
166. July 1897 
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“The Arabian Nights.” In England their 
Royal Highnesses had for residences 
Clarence House and Eastwell Park. 
Promoted from rank to rank, the Prince 
ultimately became an Admiral of the 
Fleet, and has also been Master of Trinity 
House. For three years he was in charge 
of the Mediterranean Squadron, the 
residence then being at Malta. In 1893, 
by the death of Duke Ernest, Prince Alfred 
the Duchy, and _ thence- 
became known as the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. Since then, he 
and his wife have passed the greater part 


succeeded to 
forward 


of the year at Coburg, where they have 
several fine residences—comprising two 
or three old more modern 
mansion known as Schloss Edinburgh, 
and two or three country seats, the prettiest 
of which is Rosenau, the birthplace of the 
Duke’s father, the late Prince Consort. 
Many good and useful movements, both in 


castles, a 


England and Germany, have received much 
impetus from the patronage of the Prince. 
Perhaps, however, he has more especially 
allied himself with the advance of the 
musical profession; his own favourite 
instrument is the violin, on which he is 
really a first-rate performer. 
visits are paid to England, 
‘** Sailor - Prince,” as he 


Periodical 

where. the 
has ever been 
affectionately called, is always sure of a 
hearty welcome. There is one son and 
four daughters, the eldest of whom is the 
future Queen of Roumania. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Helena 
Augusta Victoria, known as Princess 
Christian, was born on May 25, 1846. The 
first fifteen years of her life were passed 
simply and uneventfully, studies and _ play 
alternating. Then came her first sorrows 
in the loss of her father and grandmother. 
At the age of twenty she was married to 
Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, her life having since been 
devoted to her home and family, and to a 
multitude of benevolent objects. 

Of all the Queen’s daughters, none have 
given up so much of their time, and worked 
so really hard in the cause of charity, as 
has Princess Christian. Year in and year 
out it is continual round of visits 
to institutions of every description which 


one 
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have for their object the betterment of the 
poorer classes, the advancement of educa- 
tion, and the alleviation of existing distress 
of those who have seen better times, not 
to say anything of the very active co- 
operation and personal identification with 
nursing associations. The Princess has 
not held herself aloof from actual contact 
with the classes she has sought to benefit. 
Take, for instance, the meals for hungry 
children which she has been most active 
in organising, and you will find that it is 
her Royal Highness’s custom to be present 
at such meals as often as possible, and 
personally assist in the distribution of the 
much-needed food. She is also no stranger 
to the homes of the poor, and has visited 
many a squalid tenement, and relieved the 
poverty which she has witnessed. Her 
solicitous care for crippled and conva- 
lescent children is well known, and needs 
no better evidence than the presence of 
the building near her own house where 
such children are received, and where she 
is continually seen taking an active interest 
in their welfare. Her Royal Highness is 
also a warm patron of music, and often 
delights Windsor audiences with her skilful 
performances on the pianoforte. In short, 
for public duties of every description 
Princess Christian is the best known of 
the Queen’s daughters. Her Royal High- 
has had two daughters and three sons. 
The next child of the Queen is Princess 
Louise Caroline Alberta, who was born 
on March 18, 1848. Everyone knows 
how much attention the Queen gave tothe 
infant days of her children, snatching all 
the time that she possibly could from 
public duties to spend with her babies. 
Princess Louise came in for her due 
share, but the happiest days for the 
children as well as for the father and 
mother were those spent either in the 
seclusion of Osborne or amongst the 
varied beauty of the Highlands. The 
artistic tastes of the Princess, which had 
early developed themselves, were doubt- 
less much fostered by the beauty of the 
Scottish scenery; here she would spend 
hours in sketching, her mother often 
sitting by her side engaged in a similar 
occupation. Quite in her early life she 
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became an accomplished artist, and was 
only fifteen years of age when she com- 
menced to receive special instruction in 
sculpture from Mrs. Thornycroft. Of the 
proficiency which she has attained in this 
accomplishment the public are well able 
to judge, as there are extant very fine speci- 
mens of her work, chief of which may be 
mentioned the statue of the Queen stand- 
ing in Kensington Gardens. 

Previous to her marriage, many public 
duties devolved upon the Princess in com- 
mon with her brothers and sisters; this 
public life being consequent upon the 
semi-retirement of her Majesty. Added 
to this, after the marriage of her elder 
sisters, she had to perform the duties of an 
elder daughter to her mother—no light 
ones when the mother is Queen of Eng- 
land. In 1871 she married John, Marquis 
of Lorne, the wedding taking place at 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; the going 
away of the bride and bridegroom being 
signalised by the observance of an old 
Highland custom, namely—the throwing 
of a new broom after the carriage. From 
then until 1878 the days of the Princess 
were quietly passed, all her spare time 
being given to sculpture and painting. In 
the latter year the Marquis was appointed 
Governor - General of Canada, and they 
accordingly resided in that country until 
1883, when they returned to England and 
semi-private life. Her Royal Highness is 
generally credited with being the hand- 
somest of the Queen’s daughters. 

The third son of the Queen is Prince 
Arthur William Patrick Albert, who was 
born on May 1, 1850. He takes his first 
name from the Duke of Wellington, who, 
at the Queen’s request, was godfather to 
the infant Prince. After a distinguished 
college career, he embraced the Army as 
a profession, ultimately becoming Colonel 


of the Scots Guards and Colonel-in-Chief 


of the Rifle Brigade. At twenty-three 
years of age he was created Duke of Con- 
naught and Strathearn, and in 1879 married 
Louise Margaret, youngest 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia. 

In 1882 he had the opportunity of seeing 
active service in the Egyptian Expedition, 
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for that event 
being appointed 
to the command 
of the 1st Brigade, 
ist Division of the 
troops in the field. 
Subsequently he 
held the posts of 
Commander-in- 
Chief at Bombay, 
and of the South- 
ern Division in 
England. In 1893 
he was promoted 
to the rank of full 
General, and he is 
now Commander- 
in-Chief at Alder- 
shot, where he has 
won for himself 
golden opinions 
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for his general 
kindness to the 
troops, and solici- 
tude for the in- 


creased comfort 
of their surround- 
ings. A tho- 


roughgoing _ sol- 
dier, he has the 
reputation 
amongst all ranks 
as one of the 
smartest officers 
in the service. In 
appearance he is 
more like the 
Queen than any 
one of her sons. 
Both he and his 
wife give the pre- 
ference to a home 





THE FIRST OF MAY, 1851: PRINCE ARTHUR (DUKE OF CONNAUGHT), ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
OF HIS BIRTHDAY, RECEIVING A GOLD CASKET FROM HIS GODFATHER, THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


From the Picture by F. 
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FOUR GENERATIONS: THE QUEEN AND PRINCE EDWARD OF YORK, 
WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE DUKE OF YORK. 
Photo by W. and D. Downey, Ebury Street. 











life of simplicity and retirement; at the 
same time, the Prince is often called upon 
for the performance of public duties, and for 
the representation of his mother at State 
functions. There are three children of 
the marriage—two girls and one boy. 

The eighth child of her Majesty was 
Prince Leopold George Duncan Albert, 
who was born in April 1853. From the 
first, he was extremely delicate, and quite 
unable to join in the merry romps of his 
brothers and sisters. His parents were 
anxious that time should be given him to 
determine the bent his tastes would ulti- 
mately take; but it was very evident that 
he would never be sufficiently robust to 
enter either the Army or Navy. Books 
were his constant companions ; poetry and 
music, dogs and birds, and his own sweet 
temperament combining to relieve the 
monotony of the long hours which he was 
obliged to spend on the sofa. He matricu- 
lated at Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1881 
was created Duke of Albany. 

His health by this time seemed to have 
much improved, and in 1882 he married 
Princess Helen of Waldeck - Pyrmont. 
His scholarly tastes and his cultured 
speeches led to his being in special and 
frequent request for the advancement of 
literature, science, and philanthropy, his 
services being always untiringly given to 
such causes. 

The tidings of his sudden death at 
Cannes, in March 1884, was a great blow 
to the Queen, the whole of the royal 
family, and the country at large; for he 
whose untimely death they had to deplore 
was a gifted, high-minded Prince, to 
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whose future all looked forward with hope. 
There are two children of the marriage, 
Princess Alice and the youthful son born 
to his father’s title. 

The remaining child of the Queen is her 
Royal Highness Princess Beatrice Mary 
Victoria Feodora, born April 14, 1857. 
For many years she has been the constant 
companion of her mother, ably assisting 
her in her multifarious duties. She is a 
clever linguist, an accomplished musician, 
and an amateur actress of no ordinary 
ability; added to which she has a most 
kindly disposition. 

In 1885 she was married to Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, the Queen stipulating that 
her daughter and son-in-law were to con- 
tinually reside with her; this, indeed, 
was highly necessary, as otherwise her 
Majesty must have passed her days with- 
out family companionship other than could 
be obtained by brief visits. 

In January of last year the Princess, to 
the grief of all classes, was suddenly 
bereaved of her husband, who died from 
malarial fever in the expedition against 
King Prempeh of Ashantee. His Royal 
Highness had entreated permission to go 
out to do something for his adopted 
country, and though the expedition was 
a bloodless one, he lost his life at a time 
when his departure for England was daily 
expected. There are four children of the 
marriage ; these, with their mother, pass 
most of their time with the Queen. 

No more suitable words can close this 
than those which have proved their truth 
in many ages—*“ Her children shall rise up 
and call her blessed.” 
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THE QUEEN’S CORONATION AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY, JUNE 28, 1838. 








THE STATE 


close without 


*T°HE year of the Queen's accession 
did not 


Withessing 
the first of that brilliant series of State 
ceremonials which, during the earher part 
ot the 
Majesty no less than of her loval subjects. 


fret 


reign, were the delight of her 


Fittingly enough, Queen Victoria's 
considerable State pageant was her visit to 
the City on Nov. 9, 1837. The occasion 
tremendous enthusiasm, 


curiosity regarding the young Sovereign 


was one ol 
was on tip-toe, and the staid old Zines, 
although “for 
political discussion to express gratifica- 
tion,” was not slow to remark, in senten- 
tious phrase, that her Majesty was, as it 
were, on trial. Her people had received 
her with acclamation; it must be hers to 
deserve it. At sixty years’ distance we can 
but exclaim, ‘‘ How well has her Majesty 
done so!” 

At two o'clock the procession, which 
took fifteen minutes to pass any given point, 
left “‘the new Palace in Pimlico,” as it 
was then popularly named, and proceeded 
by Hyde Park Corner, Piccadilly, St. 
James’s Street, Pall Mall, the Strand, 
Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, and Cheapside 
to the Guildhall. Her Majesty rode in 
that ancient State coach, painted by 
Cypriani, which is still the greatest 
curiosity at the Royal Mews. With the 
Queen, as on all State occasions, rode the 
Mistress of the Robes, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and the Master of the Horse, 
the Earl of Albemarle. The Queen, our 
lady readers will be interested to note, 
wore a dress of pink silk shot with silver ; 
the Duchess was in silver and blue. In 
Pall Mall the State carriages were joined 
by the procession of her Majesty’s Judges 
and the carriage of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who, next to the Queen, received the 
loudest, almost the only other plaudits 


one day suspending all 
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from the populace 
whether from party matives or othe rwise, 


\ great paper, indeed, 


was pleased to note in this connection that 
“her Majesty's Ministers looked partice- 
larly crestiallen.” 

From a State procession one does not 
expect hucour, That was supplied, 
however, by \ \e civic reception at Temple 
Bar, where the Fathers of the City afforded 
sport to the irreverent by appearing for the 
Before the arrival of 
the procession the Mayor and Aldermen 
assembled in Childs’ Banking-house, and 
then proceeded to the Middle Temple, 
where steeds were in waiting. Having 
mounted, the civic dignitaries rode forth, 
their chargers managed by grooms, to 
take post on the City side of the Bar. 
They wore their robes and chains and 
carried white wands, which some ventured 
to use for the correction of their mounts. 
One horse, the papers euphemistically 
announced, “‘ became suddenly unprovided 
with a rider” ; but to compensate for this, 
Alderman Farebrother, an expert disciple 
of Gambado, indulged his steed in sundry 
curvettings and caracolings, which hugely 
delighted and scared the populace. 

The rest of the civic ceremonial went 
bravely. When the royal procession arrived 
at the closed barrier, her Majesty, follow- 
ing the ancient usage, had to sue for 
admission. This was granted by the Lord 
Mayor, the Hon. John Cowan, who, having 
dismounted, presented the sword of civic 
state. This, however, her Majesty was 
pleased not to accept, declaring it to be in 
loyal and trusty hands. Thereupon the 
Lord Mayor again sought saddle-tree, 
and, bearing the sword aloft, fell in imme- 
diately in front of the royal coach and 
marshalled his Sovereign the rest of the 
way to the Guildhall. His courtly conduct 
and his excellent horsemanship were 


nonce as Cavaliers. 
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remembered to his credit for many a day. 
At the Guildhall the reception, although 
magnificent, was outdone by the banquet 
and concert which followed. At eight 
o'clock the Qcven returned to Bucking- 
ham Palace in a “ dress-carriage,” the 
State coaches having been dismissed after 
the first procession. 

The next great ceremonial, the mest 
brilliant of the reign, was the Coronation, 
which took place on June 28, 1838. At 
ten o’clock in the morning the booming of 
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FIRST VISIT TO THE CITY, 
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royal family supported the Queen, who, at 
half-past eleven, entered the Abbey. At 
1.30 forty-one guns announced the Coron- 
ation, but the ceremonial did not end 
until 3.35. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to describe in detail that quaint and 
interesting ritual. ‘The supreme moment, 
however, must be noted ; for its impres- 
siveness was not that of inward emotion 
only. To the eye of sense it was dazzlingly 
brilliant, for at the instant when the Arch- 
bishop placed the crown on the young 


1837. 


Reproduced from the “ lllustrated London News.” 


artillery announced that the procession 


had’ moved from Buckingham Palace. 
Shortly before eleven it approached the 
western door of the Abbey, having moved 
by way of Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, 
Pall Mall, and Charing Cross. The High 
Constable of Westminster led the way, 
followed by a squadron of the Life Guards ; 
then came the foreign Ambassadors, whose 
equipages ‘‘were more remarkable for 
gaudiness than simple beauty.” Of the 
foreign representatives Soult alone was 
cheered. The Ministers, officers of the 
Royal Household, and members of the 


Queen’s head, all the assembled peers 
and peeresses assumed their coronets, and 
the Kings-of-Arms their crowns, whereat 
the sunshine, playing upon a_ million 
jewelled points, seemed to transform a 
concourse, already splendid, into a perfect 
sea of light, shimmering and dancing as 
if in happy augury of the opening reign. 
Her Majesty’s marriage, which took place 
in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s Palace 
on Feb. 10, 1840, presented less of public 
spectacle. Prince Albert, accompanied 
by his father and brother and a small 
escort of Horse Guards, proceeded to 
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THE QUEEN’S ARRIVAL AT THE HOUSE OF LORDS TO OPEN THE FIRST PARLIAMENT OF HER REIGN. 


From the Picture by G. Baxter. 
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St. James’s almost unnoticed by the 
crowd. The Queen’s procession consisted 
of seven coaches. ‘The full guard of 
honour was in attendance, but there were 
only two horses in each carriage, and the 
rich State trappings were not worn. The 
bridal processions within the Palace were 
of greater interest, and were elaborately 
composed. At twenty-five minutes past 
twelve the procession of the bridegroom 
moved along the colonnade to the chapel 
door. Drums and trumpets led the way ; 
then came the Master of the Ceremonies, 
the bridegroom’s Gentlemen of Honour, 
the Heralds, the Chamberlain and Vice- 
Chamberlain, and the bridegroom with his 
father, brother, and the officers of his 


suite. Prince Albert wore a Field- 
Marshal’s uniform and the collar of the 
Garter. 

The Queen’s procession was much 
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the Sword of State, borne by Lord 
Melbourne, the QUEEN, the Bridesmaids, 
Ladies of the Bed-chamber, Maids of 
Honour, Women of_the Bed-chamber, six 
Gentlemen - at- Arms, the rear being 
closed by six Yeomen of the Guard. 

The Duke of Sussex gave the’ bride 
away, coming forward from his place at 
the Archbishop’s question to perform that 
duty. Within the Chapel the coup d’ail 
is said to have been “‘ splendid beyond 
description.” 

On Oct. 28, 1844, her Majesty again 
visited the City, and formally opened the 
new Royal Exchange. The ceremonial 
of Temple Bar was once more rehearsed, 
and the procession is said to have been 
the most magnificent pageant of the 
present reign. The emblem of State 
which the Lord Mayor bore before her 
Majesty was the “great pearl sword” 
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MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE, FEBRUARY I0, 1840. 
From the Picture by Sir George Hayter. 


larger. Its order was as follows: Drums 
and Trumpets, Pursuivants, Heralds, Pages 
of Honour, Heralds, the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, Royalties, Dukes and Princesses, 





presented by Queen Elizabeth to the City 
of London when she opened the first 
Exchange. At the Exchange an address 
was presented to the Queen. A breakfast 






and distribution of commemorative medals 
followed. Thereafter, a procession was 
formed to the centre of the quadrangle, 
where the Queen, surrounded by her 
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was to take place. 
a gay flotilla of boats and barges, of 
various styles and periods, from the Queen 
Anne age of gold-carving to the plain 
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OPENING OF THE COAL EXCHANGE BY THE PRINCE CONSORT, OCTOBER 30, 1849. 


Reproduced from the “ 


Ministers and the civic authorities, said: 
‘* It is my royal will and pleasure that this 
building be hereafter called ‘The Royal 
Exchange.’” The Lord Mayor, Alderman 

Magnay, was created a Baronet. 
The next civic State ceremonial of 
importance. did not occur until Oct. 30, 
1849, when the Coal Exchange in Lower 
Thames Street was opened by Prince 
Albert. The river spectacle gave this 
occasion special éc/a¢. No such splendid 
display had taken place since the opening 
of the Royal Exchange, five years earlier, 
and no such pageant by water since the 
opening of London Bridge by King 
William IV. and Queen. Adelaide on 
Aug. 1, 1831. To the general regret, 
her Majesty was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from being present. Prince Albert, 


acting as the Queen’s representative, left 
St. James’s at 12.15, and proceeded to 
Whitehall Stairs, 


where the embarkation 


lilustrated London News.”’ 


steam-launch of modern times. The 
Lord Mayor was already on the scene in 
his State barge. The royal barge, newly 
gilt, with pavilioned poop and twenty-two 
oarsmen, lay awaiting the Prince. When 
the Lords of the Admiralty had embarked 
on their own barge, a sound of cheering 
announced the arrival of the procession. 
Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey 
conducted Prince Albert, who brought 
with him the young Princess Royal and 
the Prince of Wales, to the royal barge. 
The rowers immediately gave way. Com- 
modore Eden’s six-oared gig led the pro- 
cession. Next came the six-oared galley 
of the Water Bailiff of the City of London 
and the twelve-oared barge of Admiral 
Elliot, followed by the Lord Mayor’s State 
barge, its crew resplendent in scarlet and 
silver. The Queen’s State barge suc- 
ceeded, the oarsmen in scarlet and gold 
with a picturesque black velvet cap. The 
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Queen’s shallop followed, and the rear was 
brought up by the four Admiralty barges 
and the Trinity barges. At half-past one 
the Coal Exchange was reached, and the 
usual interesting and sumptuous gala 
ceremonial of London Town was ob- 
served. The royal children attracted 
special notice, and seem to have enjoyed 
what our old friends Budge and Toddy 
would have called “‘a real good time”; 
for Prince Albert, on taking leave, directed 
them to remember the Lord Mayor asa 
gentleman to whom they were indebted for 
one of the happiest days in their lives. 

On Thursday, May 1, 1851, an ideal 
May morning, her Majesty opened the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. On this 
occasion Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, the great 
officers of State, of the Government, and the 
Household, attended her Majesty, forming 
a glittering and majestic corfége. The 
procession, which started at 11 a.m., was 
composed of eight carriages. ‘The coach- 
men-and footmen wore State liveries, but 
the pageant differed in many respects from 
the processions with which London was 
then familiar at the opening or proroguing 
ofa Parliamentary Session. There were no 
Gentlemen-Ushers, no Exons or Yeomen 
of the Guard. The State coach was 
replaced by a dress-carriage, and no car- 
riage had more than one pair of horses. 
The procession came on at a smart trot, 
and at eleven o’clock drew up at the 
northern entrance of the Exhibition, 
amid the mingled din of bands, cannon, 
and cheering. At the moment her 
Majesty entered the Crystal Palace the 
Royal Standard was: unfurled from a staff 
at the extreme end of the north transept. 

The central area was reserved for the 
reception of the Queen. At the northern 
portion was a dais, covered by a carpet 
worked for her Majesty by 150 ladies. 
On this stood a magnificent chair of state. 
Behind the dais stood the Gentlemen-at- 
Arms ; the Beefeaters lined the outer route 
of the expected procession, which was 
shortly announced by a flourish of trumpets 
and deafening applause. The Queen, 
wearing pink satin, and gold, approached. 
With her came the Prince Consort, in 
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Field-Marshal’s uniform; the Prince of 
Wales in Highland dress, and the Prin- 
cess Royal in white lace. Arrived at the 
dais, her Majesty took her seat, surrounded 
by the members of the Cabinet, the Royal 
Commissioners of the Exhibition, and 
foreign Ministers in brilliant uniforms. 

The National Anthem was sung. There- 
upon, Prince Albert descended and stood 
with the other Commissioners while he 
read the Address, which was, in effect, 
the Official Report upon his great under- 
taking known as ‘‘ The Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry of All Nations.” The 
Queen replied. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury offered up prayer, the Halle- 
lujah Chorus was performed, and then 
the Queen made a royal progress of the 
building. Coming back to the dais, her 
Majesty declared the Exhibition open, to 
the pealing of the National Anthem, 
trumpets, and cannon. There were some 
who dreamed that the reign of universal 
peace was inaugurated. In a brief three 
years that dream was to be shattered. 

The investiture of Napoleon III. with 
the Order of the Garter on April 18, 
1855, although hidden by strict Court 
etiquette from vulgar eyes, was one of the 
most gorgeous ceremonials ever seen in 
this or any other country. Even the 
Emperor of the French, inured to mag- 
nificence, was struck—some say he was 
moved—by the splendour of the prepara- 
tions. The effect is said to have been 
marvellous, the lighter and more brilliant 
toilettes of her Majesty, of the Empress 
and their attendant ladies, thrown into 
high relief against the heavier masses of 
colour presented by the rich dark-blue 
velvet mantles of the attendant Knights. 
Napoleon found much favour with the 
Queen, who, on giving him the accolade, 
added a salutation on both cheeks. 

The first marriage in the Queen’s own 
family, that of the Princess Royal, to 
Prince Frederick of Prussia on Jan. 25, 
1858, naturally excited great interest in 
the Metropolis, and, indeed, throughout 
the kingdom. The public display was, of 
course, not of the first order, but the 
scene in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s 
was, if not of the grandest, at least worthy 
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of the State pageants of the Victorian 
era. The processions were marshalled 
with pomp and circumstance, the toilettes 
were magnificent, the service impressive. 
As at a later day in London, Frederick the 
Noble, by his looks and bearing, excited 
the admiration of all who sawhim, At 
his wedding he wore the dark-blue uniform 


THE OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 185 


of the Prussian Service, breast crossed 
by the orange ribbon of Order of the 


Black Eagle. His helmet was of polished 
silver, surmounted by a plume of feathers. 
As his bride approached, Frederick bent 
the knee and kissed her hand. The 
Princess curtseyed to ‘the bridegroom’s 
mother and to her own royal mother, the 
organist concluded the march from “Judas 
Maccabeus,” and the wedding ceremony 
began. 


3 


To the Knights of the Garter much of 
the splendour of the greater State cere- 
monials is due, At the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales they were the first to lend 
pomp and circumstance to a scene which 
ultimately developed into one of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. Up to 
however, on that 10th of March, 


11.30, 
1863, 


5I. 


despite the arrival of the diplomatists and 
Cabinet Ministers, despite Mrs. Disraeli’s 
notable blaze of diamonds, the spectacle 
was not to be compared to that at the 
opening of the Great Exhibition or even 
to a Drawing-Room. The procession of 
the Garter Knights changed all that. 
Their passing produced, we are told, 
an indescribably noble effect. But amid 
all the splendour, the widowed Queen, 
in deep mourning, came silent and 
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MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL TO PRINCE FREDERICK OF PRUSSIA, IN THE CHAPEI. ROYAL, ST. JAMES’S, JANUARY 25, 1858. 
From the Picture bv Fohn Philip, R.A 











unannounced to her place in the Royal 
Closet. 

The picture quickly grew in colour and 
intensity. Frith was there, by Royal 
Commission, to transfer it all to his 
canvas. The foreign Princes now entered. 
Like a vision from ‘“‘ The Arabian Nights ” 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh passed to 
his appointed place. A fanfare of trumpets 
next heralded the procession of the royal 
family and the Queen’s household. Shortly 
afterwards entered the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, leading her little son, destined in 
after days to prove a mighty warrior and 
telegraphist. ‘ Prince William of Prussia,” 
said the J/lustrated London News, “almost 
a baby as he is, wasclad in the Highland 
dress, and looked the most compact little 
mannikin that was ever seen out of a doll’s 
house!” O du mein lieber Wilhelm, did an 
amiable Press begin to jape at thee thus 
early ! 

The Lord Chamberlain now went with 
drums and trumpets to meet the bride- 
groom. Among the audience there was 
much speculation as to the Prince’s dress. 
That was laid to rest at 12.15, when his 
procession passed the drapery of the west 
door of St. George’s Chapel. Norroy and 
Clarencieux, Kings-of-Arms, led the way, 
the Grooms of the Bed-chamber, the 
Comptroller and Treasurer, the Groom of 
the State followed. Finally appeared the 
Prince in the robes of the Order of the 
Garter, beneath which appeared a General’s 
uniform. 

The Lord Chamberlain returned, and a 
hush fell on the assembly. At 12.30 Lord 
Sydney conducted the procession of the 
bride to the altar, and the last touch of 
beauty and splendour was put to that 
memorable pageant. 

During the last thirty years we have 
been less spoiled by royal pageantry, 
owing to her Majesty’s comparative retire- 
ment. On the evening of July 15, 1867, 
there was again a State ceremonial of some 
importance at the Guildhall, when the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz was received by the 
City. The Queen was not present, but 
the proceedings were graced by the Prince 
of Wales, Princess Alice, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and other members of the 
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royal family. With these the Sultan shook 
hands. The Recorder read the address 
of welcome, commending the Sultan as 
an enlightened Sovereign and friend of 
religious toleration. The Sultan replied, 
through Musurus Pasha, his Ambassador. 
Referring to his visit, his Majesty said he 
wished to see in the centres of civilisation 
what yet remained to be done in Turkey. 
The Sultan then sat down on the central 
Chair of State on the dais, supported on 
the right by the Prince of Wales and on 
the left by the Lord Mayor, and was 
delighted by a concert. Among the per- 
formers were Sims Reeves and Lemmens 
Sherrington. Mr. (afterwards Sir Julius) 
Benedict was at the piano. 

Her Majesty favoured her faithful 
London citizens with a visit on Nov. 6, 
1869, when she opened Blackfriars Bridge 
and the Holborn Viaduct. The weather, 
though cold, did not altogether prove 
traitor to the Queen, for it was, on the 
whole, bright and fair, with moments of 
agreeable sunshine. Her Majesty, who 
travelled from Windsor during the morn- 
ing, was met at noon by the Lord Mayor 
in a pavilion erected at the Surrey end of 
the bridge. The usual ceremony of the 
sword was gone through, and addresses 
were exchanged, but not read. Her 
Majesty accepted a manuscript volume, 
containing an illustrated history of Black- 
friars Bridge. Thereafter she declared 
the bridge open. During a brief pause 
Mr. Cubitt, the chief engineer, was pre- 
sented ; and thereafter the combined royal 
and civic processions passed over to the 
Middlesex side of the river. The State 
coaches were not used, but the open 
barouches were drawn by six horses. 

Amid a scene of wildest enthusiasm 
the procession made its way up Farring- 
don Street towards the Viaduct, beneath 
which the Queen’s carriage halted for a 
moment to permit her Majesty to view the 
work. By way of Charterhouse Street 
and Smithfield it slowly forced its passage 
towards Giltspur Street and the Viaduct. 
One noticeable feature of the route was the 
vast concourse, in special stands, of child- 
ren from the City endowed schools, whose 
shrill chorus of cheering especially amused 
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and delighted the Queen. At the Viaduct 
the ceremonial differed little from that 
at the Bridge. The Queen accepted a 
second manuscript volume, relating to the 
Viaduct, which she then declared open, 
and having passed across, returned at once 
to Paddington Station, en route for Wind- 
sor, which she reached about three o’clock. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY, 1872: THE SCENE AT TEMPLE BAR. 
Reproduced from the “ Illustrated London News.”’ 


The occasion on which, of all others, 
the Queen’s presence in the City came 
closest to the hearts of her people was 
the memorable Tuesday, Feb. 27, 1872, 
when her Majesty proceeded to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to return thanks for the Prince 
of Wales’s recovery from his dangerous 
illness. The Procession left Buckingham 
Palace at 12.15, headed by the carriages of 
the Speaker, the Lord Chancellor, and the 


Commander-in-Chief. There were nine 
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royal carriages. With the Queen were the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and Prince 
Albert Victor, the ill - fated Duke of 
Clarence. 

The route was the usual one on such 


occasions. State coaches were not em- 


ployed. At Temple Bar the time-honoured 
ceremonial was again enacted. 


The Bar 
(removed in 1878) had been 
made specially gay on this 
occasion. It had been scraped 
and cleaned to a light grey. 
The capitals, string courses, 
and architrave were gilded, 
and the side arches were hung 
with crimson and gold. The 
gate itself, upon the knocker 
of which the avaiting crowd 
performed jocularimpromptus, 
was picked out with gold. 
As the Lord Mayor, after 
the customary homage, rode 
away before the Queen’s car- 
riage, the band of the Hon. 
Artillery Company, which pro- 
vided the guard of honour, 
struck up ‘‘God Bless the 
Prince of Wales!” whereat, it 
is recorded, the Queen affec- 
tionately grasped his Royal 
Highness’s hand. 

At Ludgate Hill a novel 
decoration and salutation- had 
been arranged, the spectators 
at the windows being provided 
with a multitude of little hand- 
flags—red for the Queen, blue 
for the Prince, yellow for the 
Princess—which were dis- 
played on a signal given from 
the railway-bridge as the 
procession approached. 

Within St. Paul’s the scene was rich in 
colour-effects which compared favourably 
with the other great ceremonials of the 
reign. A crimson-covered pew had been 
prepared for the royal party across the end 
of the nave opening into the central space 
under the dome and fronting the choir. 
Towards the Queen’s right sat the Indian 
and foreign Princes, to the left the foreign 
Ambassadors. ‘The great officers of State, 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
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civic dignitaries were arranged on the 
main floor. The Universities and learned 
bodies occupied the south transept. 
Behind the Queen were the officers of the 
Army and Navy. Temporary galleries 
had been erected for the public. The 
guns of the Tower and of St. James's 
announced the opening and close of the 
ceremony. The homeward route of the 
procession was by way of the Old Bailey, 
Holborn, Oxford Street, Marble Arch, and 
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advanced guard was formed by a squadron 
of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, from 
which regiment the escort was drawn. 
Six carriages with postillions and grooms 
followed. The first five carriages were 
drawn each by six bay horses, the sixth 
by six blacks. In these rode the high 
officers of the Household. A further party 


of the escort succeeded, then came the 
Queen’s footmen and marshalmen in State 
liveries, and a body of the Yeomen of 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 1872: THE PROCESSION UP LUDGATE HILL. 
J Reproduced from the “‘ lllustrated London News.” 


the east end of the Park to Constitution 
Hill. 

When the Queen in person opened her 
eleventh Parliament on Jan. 21, 1886, the 
procession from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster presented one of those rare 
occasional pageants which exhibit the 
State paraphernalia of an older time. It 
naturally created widespread _ interest. 
The streets along the route were cleared 
of snow and mire, and there were decor- 
ations on every house, a concerted uni- 
formity of crimson and yellow hangings 
being observed. 

At 1.45 the procession issued from the 
main gates of Buckingham Palace. The 


No. 166. July 1897 


the Guard immediately preceded the 
Queen’s State carriage. This was drawn 
by eight creams with manes dressed in 
purple silk. Her Majesty, it was observed, 
wore a small crown and ermine mantle. 
Opposite to the Queen sat Princess 
Beatrice and the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
as Mistress of the Robes, At two p.m. 
the loosening of the silken ensign from 
the Victoria Tower of Westminster Palace, 
a signal answered by the first gun in the 
Park, told that her Majesty had reached 
the House of Lords. 

The Second Chamber was ablaze with 
the scarlet and ermine robes of the Peers, 
the drawing-room dresses of the ladies, 
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while the official ‘dress of Ambassadors, 
Judges, and Bishops lent added lustre to 
the--scene. At 2.10 the entry of the 


Heralds proclaimed that the Queen had 
left the robing-room. 


The Pursuivants 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE, 1887 : 


and Heralds were followed by the Gentle- 
man-Usher and Groom-in- Waiting, the 
Comptroller, and Treasurer of the House- 
hold. The Kings-of-Arms came next, 
then the Earl Marshal and the Lord 
Chamberlain. Lord Salisbury entered 
bearing the Sword of State, the Marquis 
of Winchester bore the Cap of Maintenance, 
the Duke of Portland the Crown. 
Her-Majesty appeared and ascended the 
throne, on the steps of which, to the left, 
stood Lord Salisbury, the Lord Chancellor 
to the right. ‘ Black Rod then summoned 
the faithful Commons, who presently 
entered and advanced to the bar, headed 
by the Speaker in his gold-laced gown. 
Her Majesty now took her place on the 
throne and signed to the House to 
be seated. Thereupon the Lord Chan- 
cellor read the Queen’s Speech. At the 
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conclusion, her Majesty, taking the hand 
of Prince Albert Victor, descended the steps 


-of the throne, bowed, and retired. Another 


State pageant had passed into history. 
The greatest State pageant the present 





THE ROYAL PROCESSION IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
Reproduced from the “ Illustrated London News.” 


generation of the Queen’s subjects has 
witnessed was, of course, the Jubilee Cele- 
bration of June 21, 1887, when the Queen 
went from Buckingham Palace to attend 
the Thanksgiving Service in Westminster 
Abbey. The royal procession, starting at 
half-past eleven, proceeded by Constitution 
Hill, Piccadilly, Regent Street, Pall Mall, 
Charing Cross, and ~ Northun herland 
Avenue to the Victoria Embankment, 
along which it passed to Westminster, 
halting finally at the west door of the 
Abbey. Her Majesty’s State carriage (not 
the ancient coach) was drawn by the 
familiar six cream-coloured horses, and 
was preceded by the other State carriages. 
A special feature of the procession, and 
one which attracted the most favour- 
able notice of the assembled crowds, 
was the cavalcade of seventeen Princes, 











nine of them grandsons of the Queen or 
husbands of her daughters, five her sons- 
in-law, and three her own sons. As they 
rode in glittering uniforms three abreast 
before Queen Victoria’s carriage, the late 
Emperor Frederick (then Crown Prince of 
Germany) was marked by all beholders as 
the most magnificent figure in the group. 
The Duke of Cambridge was on horse- 
back near her Majesty, his staff rode in 
advance. The Master of the Horse, the 
Master of the Buckhounds, the Keeper of 
the Privy Purse, other officers, and the 
Equerries followed on horseback. The 
procession wageescorted front and rear by 
troops of the rst Life Guards. There were 
present also the Indian troops of the escort. 

Within the Abbey the scene was of 
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the avenue by which her Majesty would 
pass to her place. Procession after 
procession swept into the Abbey, its 
components quickly mingling with the 
brilliant throng which every moment grew 
greater and more dazzling. At length, 
preceded by the Princes of the Church, 
Heralds, Ushers, and Grooms-in-Waiting, 
came the sons, grandsons, sons-in-law, 
walking in threes, the youngest preceding. 
Then followed the Garter King-of-Arms, 
the Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward, 
walking backwards, and last of ~all the 
QUEEN. 

After the service her Majesty rose and 
received the homage of her children. The 
Princes first approached, and bending, 
kissed the Sovereign’s hand. The Queen, 
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Imperial splendour. Temporary galleries 
draped with the rich red of the Bath lent 
a stately majesty to the ancient pile. 
Yeomen of the Guard in showy scarlet 
and gold afforded points ot colour along 





in return, kissed each on the cheek. The 
Princesses passéd next in order and did 
reverence likewise. Then the procession 
filed away, and the greatest State ceremony 
of this later time was at an end. 


Cc 
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By CHARLES LOWE. 


T first sight it might seem paradoxical 
to say so, but Queen Victoria will 
be remembered as one of the most warlike 
Sovereigns who ever sat upon the English 
throne. Her grandfather, George III., 
reigned nearly sixty years, but, although his 
period was one of almost continuous strife 
and bloodshed, he never had occasion to 
wage sO many wars, with so many separate 
foes, as his illustrious granddaughter. For, 
<luring the long reign of her Majesty, our 
British Temple of Janus has been rarely 
closed. But perhaps this was only what 
was to be expected of a Sovereign who, if 
not born in a barrack, was at least a 
‘daughter of the regiment ”—her father, 
the Duke of Kent, at the time of her birth, 
having been commander of the Royal 
Scots, who enjoy the proud distinction of 
being not only the oldest regiment in the 
British Army, but also the oldest regiment 
in the world. 

For, on one side of the house, its 
parentage is directly derived from the 
immortal Green Brigade of Hepburn’s 
Scots, who did such deeds of “ derring- 
do” under the Great Gustavus of Sweden ; 
while, on the other side, it traces its illus- 
trious lineage to that Garde Ecossaise of 
the Kings of France which made its 
first great mark in military history by its 
heroic deportment at the Battle of Baugé, 
in 1421. Reckoning from this date, the 
Royal Scots—when the Queen was born 
in their midst just four centuries later— 
claimed a record of no fewer than two 
hundred and thirty separate battles and 
sieges. But the royal daughter of that 
oldest and most distinguished of all regi- 
ments has done better even than that, for 
she can claim more than two hundred and 


thirty separate battles and sieges all to 
herself within the sixty years of her reign. 

Yet it looked very much when her 
maiden Majesty mounted the throne as if 
that reign were to be one of continuous 
peace, instead of almost perpetual war. 
The nation was in the midst of its long 
and enervating sleep of peace dating from 
Waterloo—that peace of which good old 
Harriet Martineau was the millennial- 
minded historian ; and that the millennium 
had at last altogether come was firmly 
concluded by those of her kind who, in 
1851, beheld Sir Joseph Paxton’s Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park rising, like an airy 
structure of Ariel at the bidding of Prince- 
Albert-Prospero, to form the scene of 
what the Queen herself called the ‘‘ Peace 
Festival, which united the industry of all 
the nations on the earth.” Yet, within 
three brief years after this official in- 
auguration of the millennium, three of the 
most powerful nations on the earth, includ- 
ing England, were engaged in a life-and- 
death grapple for the possession of the 
Russian stronghold on the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. 

Previous to this, however, during the 
very first years of the Queen's reign, our 
Temple of Janus had never been wholly 
closed. It was, indeed, reopened in the 
very year of her Majesty's accession, 
when her troops were called upon to 
suppress a rebellion in Canada—the only 
thing resembling civil war which has dis- 
turbed her reign. Yet of those “little 


_ wars,” which have formed the nursery of 


so many of our ablest soldiers, there was 
no lack, though the public at home took 
but trifling notice of them. For example, 
between 1838 and 1854 we had at least 
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waged two Afghan wars, two Chinese 
wars, two Sikh wars, two Kaffir wars, and 
two Burmese wars. The first Afghan 
war—ending as it did with the extermin- 
ation of Sir Robert Sale’s ill-fated army 
as utterly as had been the legions of 
Varus at the hands of ‘ Hermann the 
German”—may be said to have opened the 
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or braune Biichse) with which we had won 
Waterloo. 

And be it noted, too, in passing, that 
another prominent feature of our modern 
armies is contemporaneous in its origin 
with the accession of the Queen. For it 
would appear that this year (1837) pro- 
duced what may be called the father of 
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military annals of the Queen’s reign with 


disaster of the direst kind. Yet be it 
noted that the spirit of military reform 
which has marked this reign had begun 
to show itself even thus early. For it 
was in this Afghan war that our troops 
were first armed with the percussion-cap 
musket (the invention of an Edinburgh 
gunsmith), which had just been substi- 
tuted for the old flintlock (‘‘ Brown Bess,” 


our war-correspondents in the person of 
a gentleman of German extraction named 
Charles Gruneisen, who was specially sent 
out to Spain by the Morning Post to 
chronicle the doings of the Carlists, whose 
opponents included the, British Legion 
under Sir De Lacy Evans. He afterwards 
became musical critic to the ///ustrated 
London News. In the Peninsula the British 
Press had relied exclusively for its war- 
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reports on official despatches and the 
private letters of officers to their friends ; 
but it was reserved for the Victorian era 
of English literature to produce a Russell, 
a Forbes, a MacGahan, a Cameron, a 
Pearse, a Burleigh, a Villiers, and a Melton 
Prior, 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that our war-correspondents—whom Lord 
Wolseley once scrupled not to denounce 
as “the curse of modern armies,” though 
he afterwards withdrew the reproach—have 
done more to popularise, and, above all, 
to explain, our defensive forces than any 
other agencies. What would be the annals 
of the British Army throughout the Queen’s 
reign without the brilliant accounts of 
its achievements from the pens of our 
daring and deviceful ‘“‘ Specials” ? What 
should we not give for similar descriptions 
of the doings of our troops on the Rhine 
and the Danube with Marlborough, or on 
the Douro and the Tagus with Wellington ? 
But now certainly Tommy Atkins has no 
reason to complain caret quia vate sacro. 

Indeed, but for the presence of this 
vates sacer with our soldiers in the Crimea, 
it is not so certain that we should have 
advanced so far on the path of military 
reform as we are to-day. For it was un- 
doubtedly the letters of Sir W. H. Russell 
which first opened the eyes of the nation 
to the enormity of our military defects, 
and paved the way for those reforms which 
have now placed us abreast of the purely 
military nations in point of fighting 
efficiency relatively to our numbers— 
though even as to this question of numbers 
more anon. As the Crimean War formed 
the bridge, or rather, perhaps, the gulf 
of sudden transition between the wind- 
wafted three-deckers of Nelson and the 
steam-driven monsters of the deep which 
now constitute our ironclad Navy, so it 
may also be said to have given birth to 
the modern British Army by revealing the 
defects heretofore inherent in the land 
forces of the Crown. 

In point of personnel and physique no 
finer army ever left the shores of Britain 
than that which landed at Eupatoria in 
September 1854, bayoneted its forceful 
way up the heights of the Alma, covered 
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itself with the glory of a brilliant blunder 
at Balaclava, fought a Homeric battle at 
Inkerman, and endured with the greatest 
heroism the unparalleled hardships of the 
siege of Sebastopol. When, after the final 
fall of that splendidly defended fortress, 
there was held a grand review of the in- 
vesting forces—French and English—in 
the presence of the Russian General 
Luders, and a staff of about eighty officers, 
all spoke of the appearance of our war- 
worn veterans in terms of the highest 
admiration, while Marshal Pelissier de- 
clared that the Highland Brigade “ were 
the finest looking so]diers in the world.” 

Moreover, the leaders of our Crimean 
soldiers had proved that there was no 
longer any truth in the old, and, in some 
respects, it is to be feared, the just re- 
proach that the British Army was an army 
of lions officered by asses. But at the 
same time it had been amply proved that, 
if not officered by asses, our army was at 
least administered by ignoramuses, who 
had shown a culpable, a criminal forget- 
fulness of the fact that an army is a thing 
which does not so much walk upon its 
legs as crawl uponits stomach, The utter 
breakdown of our commissariat and trans- 
port departments in the Crimea became a 
scandal and a reproach to the nation ; but 
the lessons of disaster were taken to heart, 
and an era of recklessness was followed by 
an era of reform, 

It is needless to say that the Queenly 
“daughter” of the Royal Scots had 
watched the doings of her gallant troops 
in the Crimea with the deepest sympathy 
and admiration, and when the war was 
over the most heroic of those troops were 
proud to receive from her Majesty’s own 
fair hand in Hyde Park the Victoria Cross 
which she herself had just founded as a 
distinctive badge of personal valour—a 
badge which is now more coveted in the 
army, alike by common man and lord, 
than the possession of a coronet. What 
the laurel crown of Olympia was to the 
Greek athlete, the bronze Victoria Cross 
has now become to the British soldier ; 
and it is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that the institution of this military order 
must be regarded as one of the chief of 
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those influences which have been tending 
in recent years to elevate the tone and 
temper of our army. 

The Crimean War was followed by the 
Indian Mutiny, a struggle in which the 
heroism, the endurance, and the resource- 
fulness of the British soldier never shone 
forth with greater brilliancy ; and, as the 
former campaign had resulted in the 
reformation of some of our military 
methods, so the latter equally enjoined 
upon us an entire change in the organic 
structure and character of our army, which 
now ceased to 
be a Royal and 
became an Im- 
perial one. On 
Jan. 1, 1859, 
a proclamation 
was issued sub- 
stituting the 
direct rule of 
the Queen for 
that of the old 
“John” Com- 
pany in India, 
and this implied 
the assumption 
of new respon- 
sibilities of the 
military kind. 

Hitherto 
India had been 
garrisoned by 
the European 
regiments of 
the Company, 
about 10,000, 
together with 30,000 men of the British 
Army’ called “‘ Queen’s troops,” and by 
240,000 native soldiers. But the Mutiny 
changed all that. The local European 
forces—including the famous, or, rather 
perhaps, infamous ‘“ dumpies” — were 
disbanded, and our garrison in India, 
forming an integral part of the British 
Army, was gradually raised till, in 1886, it 
reached its present figure of about 73,000 
men of all arms—all in the very highest 
state of efficiency, and forming, in fact, 
the very cream of our fighting force. 

But while thus our Imperial responsi- 
bilities had created such a drain on our 
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fighting material at home, other sources 
of home supply were quick to be opened 
up. It was the Militia which had sup- 
plied Wellington with the bulk of the 
British bull-dogs wherewith he had held 
the French so stubbornly at bay on the 
plains of Waterloo ; but, curiously enough, 
soon after Waterloo the Militia had been 
practically permitted to disappear alto- 
gether, and it was not till shortly before 
the Crimean War that the force was re- 
embodied and allowed to act as a kind of 
feeder to the battalions in front of Sebas- 
topol—a_ force 
of from 25,000 
to 30,000 Mili- 
tiamen having 
been passed 
into the army. 

At this time, 
however, the 
want of soldiers 
was so severely 
felt in England 
that resource 
had to be had 
to the raising 
of a German 
Legion or 
Brigade, for 
service in the 
Crimea, though 
let us hope that 
we shall never 
again be re- 
duced to the 
necessity of 
hiring foreign 
mercenaries to fight Britannia’s battles— 

Be Britain still to Britain true, 
Amang oursels united ; 


But never but by British hands 
Maun British wrangs be righted. 


It was at the suggestion of the Prince 
Consort, who presented the German 
Legion with colours at Shorncliffe before 
its departure for the East, that this body 
of alien hirelings had been raised—a 
body analogous to the Irish Brigade of 
the French Kings and to the Scottish 
regiments of the Great Gustavus; but it 
was in another military direction that the 
Prince did infinitely greater things for his 
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adopted country. For it was he who, 
more than any other one in high places, 
supported the idea of the Volunteer move- 
ment which came into life about the same 
time as we assumed the government of 
India. 

Yet it was more the suspicion with 
which we followed the shifty and in- 
sincere policy of France than the fresh 
responsibilities connected with the exten- 
sion of our rule to India which led to the 
creation of what is now our army of 
citizen-soldiers—one of the most dis- 
tinctive. features of the Queen’s reign. 
As it was the revolutionary troubles of 
the Continent, in 1848-50, and the conse- 
quent unsettling. of things in general, 
which had led to the resuscitation of our 
Militia, so it was the apprehension of 
what Burns called “a’ the ills that come 
frae France” which resulted in the form- 
ation of our present force of Volunteers. 
Does haughty Gaul invasion threat ? 

Then let the loons beware, Sir; 


There ’s wooden walls upon our seas, 
And volunteers on shore, Sir. 


This verse of Burns is a proof that, even 
in his time, there were Volunteers; while 
in the time of Scott, who rode in their 
ranks, their number actually rose to 
463,000, or just about twice that of our 
present citizen-soldiers. But between the 
two forces there was one great difference. 
For whereas our Volunteers of the time of 
Napoleon the Great were enrolled only 
for /ocal use, their successors of the era of 
Napoleon the Little came forward for the 
purpose of general home-defence; and 
they have gradually risen to form some- 
thing like an organic part of our army— 
a by no means quantité négligéable in the 
calculations of our possible invaders. In 
no direction, perhaps, has our military 
progress during the Queen’s reign been 
more marked than in the development of 
our army of Volunteer Fencibles, or Land- 
wehr ; and though the distance which 
separates it from that of the regulars is still 
very considerable, it nevertheless forms 
the raw material of a force which, in a 
short time, if called into the field, might 
be worked up into a fighting instrument 
of-no mean value. 
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Contemporaneously with the creation of 
the Volunteer force, the sum of seven and 
a half millions was voted for the improve- 
ment of our coast defences; and that the 
serious study of the art of war, which had 
hitherto been rather neglected by our 
officers, had now become a passion, no 
less than a duty, with them was proved by 
the results which were seen to flow from 
the institution of our Staff College (1858), 
which corresponds to the famous Kriegs- 
akademie in Berlin that has acted as a 
nursery for all the Moltkes of the Father- 
land. The lessons of the Italian War, the 
Civil War in America, and the Danish War 
(of 1864) were studied and discussed in 
England with the keenest avidity, and 
then came the Bohemian campaign of 
1866, with its needle-gun and other tactical 
lessons, which loudly proclaimed Prussia 
to have again resumed the rdle of Fred- 
erick the Great as the military schoolmaster 
of the nations. 

Hitherto we had been content to look 
to the French as our military mentors— 
witness the number of Gallic terms in our 
army vocabulary ; but now we turned from 
Paris to Berlin, and began to reorganise 
our army on the Prussian model ; though, 
indeed, the new “fire-discipline” that 
had resulted from the use of the breech- 
loader was only in accord with the line— 
the ‘‘ thin red line ”—formation which had 
always been our preference for fire effect 
in opposition to the mass-column, and 
which had helped us to achieve such 
victories as Alma and Inkerman, and a 
score of others in the Peninsula. 

A stimulus to keep pace with the mili- 
tary spirit of the time was afforded us by 
the necessity of a campaign in Abyssinia 
(1867-68), when there was presented to 
the world, as Lord Beaconsfield epigram- 
matically remarked, the astonishing and 
romantic spectacle of the ordnance of 
Europe being transported by the elephants 
of Asia across the mountains of Rasselas 
in Africa, and all for the purpose of liber- 
ating a few British subjects from the 
dungeons of Magdala. The expedition 
was a striking proof to the world at large 
that there was no quarter of the globe, 
however inaccessible to all appearance, 
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which could not be reached by the long 
arm of British power ; just as it was also a 
convincing proof that our army had been 
completely purged of those abuses which 
had hampered its activity, and even en- 
dangered its continuance, in the Crimea. 





THE QUEEN VISITING NETLEY HOSPITAL, MAY 9, 1.0}. 
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She went through many of the wards, and spoke in particular to an old soldier from 
India, who lay at the point of death. The poor fellow exclaimed, “I thank God 
that He has allowed me to live long enough to see your Majesty with my owneyes!” 


For, with one accord, the foreign repre- 
sentatives who accompanied Lord Napier 
on his march to Magdala testified that it 
had been a model of food supply as well as 
a positive miracle of transport ; and all the 
rest of our succeeding “little wars” have 
won for us the same unstinted praise on 
the same subject from alien observers. 


Thus it was that the French Military 
Attaché in London deliberately rose up at 
a meeting of the United Service Institute, 
and, in the name of his army, pronounced 
our Chitral campaign of 1895 to have been 
a “perfect gem of Indian warfare,” both 
in respect of con- 
ception and execu- 
tion; while the 
Dongola expedition 
of 1896 was equally 
lauded by every 
critic as a shining 
masterpiece of or- 
ganisation and 
clockwork perform- 
ance. 

Such, by anticipa- 
tion, are some of the 
results that sprang 
from the ardent and 
emulous spirit of 
study and _ reform 
which seized upon 
the. British Army 
after it began to 
perceive that the 
Continent of Europe 
was being fast con- 
verted into a huge 
camp, and that every 
country on the Con- 
tinent was assuming 
the appearance, like 
Germany, of a be- 
sieged ~ fortress. 
While reluctantly 
admitting that the 
character of English 
officers was re- 
deemed by the virtue 
of high personal 
courage, foreign 
critics were inclined 
to deny them all 
genius for scientific warfare. We might 
possibly be a martial people upon occa- 
sion, but we were certainly not a military 
one—and all the rest of it; yet, within 
the last quarter of a century, or during the 
period commencing from the Franco- 
German War, when our eyes were so 
seriously opened to the further necessity 
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of military reform, scarcely a year has 
passed without its change in the structure, 
discipline, administration, and number of 
our army. 

But of all the changes — including 
abolition of the purchase system, the duty 
of higher educational requirements in our 
officers, and the creation of a General 
Staff— which have tended to improve 
the efficiency of the army, perhaps the 
most sweeping was the introduction of the 
territorial system of regiments, the linking 
of battalions, and above all things the 
creation of an Army Reserve—to some 
extent after the Prussian fashion. I have 
no space to detail the working of all 
those changes, but the general result of 
them all is that, in the course of the 
Queen’s reign, the home strength of the 
British Army has been doubled, and that 
our soldiers are now much better paid, 
armed, housed, fed, and treated under 
their short-service system than they were 
in 1837. We have 70,000 more Militia, 
80,000 more Army Reserve men, and 
236,000 Volunteers. On the other hand, 
our military Budget, which was but 
48,000,000 when the Queen began her 
reign, has now risen to £18,250,000, or 
more than twice as much. This increased 
expense has resulted from. the enormous 
expansion of our Empire—over 2,600,000 
square miles alone having been added to 
it as a consequence of the scramble for 
the waste lands of the globe initiated by 
Germany—the vast extension of our com- 
merce, the greatly increased cost of 
modern armaments, and the augmented 
strength of other nations. 

But how, then, do we stand in com- 
parison with other nations from the 
purely cash point of view, which, of 
course, does not take into account the 
loss to national wealth produced by the 
withdrawal of Continental conscripts from 
the walks of industry for the period of 
their service with the colours? The 
French peace - establishment of 600,000 
men costs the Republic about £25,000,000, 
while the standing army of the Germans— 
585,000—costs them $27,000,000. Yet 
fora gross sum of £20,000,000 we have at 
our.command a British defensive force of 
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about 715,683 men ! 
for the year 1896-97— 


Here are the figures 


Regular Forces, Home and Colonial .. 





147,103 
Army Reserve, First Class 80,000 
ve Second Class. . 100 
Militia .. 140,104 
Yeomanry 11,678 
Volunteers .. 263,528 
Total, Home and Colonial.. 642,513 
Regular Forces on Indian Establish- 
ment 73,168 
Total 715,683 


These figures will, perhaps, surprise those 
who are accustomed to acquiesce in the 
vague complaint that our army is but a 
mere “handful of men.” In point of 
numbers, indeed, it is much larger than 
the peace-establishment of the German 
army, though it must be owned that it has 
not the same organisation and general 
efficiency ; nor, above all things, has it 
the same immense store of reserves to 
draw from in time of war. But, in 
addition to what may be called the home 
numbers of our defensive forces, there 
must also be taken into consideration the 
native Colonial troops, about 86,000, and 
the native Indian army which, apart from 
the contingent of Imperial Service troops 
maintained by the feudatory Princes, 
19,000, numbers no less than 146,000 
admirable soldiers. Thus, with other odds 
and ends, the Queen may now be said to 
have at her disposal a combatant force of 
about 900,000 fighting men for the defence 
of her vast Empire, apart altogether from 
our premier bulwark, the Navy; so that as 
long as this Navy remains what it is, and 
maintains the same relative predominance 
over other fleets, there is no reason why we 
should ever feel nervous or alarmed—re- 
membering that, what between her forces 
by land and sea, our Queen is far mightier 
than any of the military monarchs. 

Nor is it unfair to include the huge 
native army of India among the factors for 
the defence of the Empire ; for that this 
army must and will take its share in the 
general defence of the Empire was proved 
by its participation in the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, by the summoning of Indian troops 
to Cyprus during the crisis of 1878, and by 
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the repeated employment of Bombay regi- 
ments—along even with a volunteer con- 
tingent from New South Wales—in the 
Suakim regions of the Red Sea. It is 
this splendid solidarity of her armed 
subjects—Christian, Mohammedan, and 
even Pagan—that constitutes the military 
cement which ensures the stability and 
safety of the Empress-Queen’s world-wide 
realm. 

Since the Crimea, the Queen’s reformed 
army has never been pitted against that of 
any European Power, but long is the list 
of those “little wars” —affording us much 
better military experience than the autumn 
manceuvres of the Continental States—in 
which our flag has been borne to victory: 
wars and expeditions in China, in 
Afghanistan, and on the Indian frontier ; 
in Canada, in Abyssinia, in Ashantee, in 
Burmah, in Bootan, in South Africa, on 
the Nile, the Niger, the Indus, and the 
Red Sea. It is sometimes cast in our 
teeth by our kindly foreign critics that we 
merely wage war with semi-savage or alto- 
gether savage races. But the answer to 
this is that there is no race of soldiers in 
all the world who fight with such desperate 
bravery, or are more formidable to dis- 
ciplined troops, than steel-armed warriors 
like the Ghazi, the Mahdist, or the Zulu. 

What other European troops, armed 
even with breech-loaders, could have with- 
stood the fanatical rushes of the death- 
despising Dervishes of the Soudan? And 
when the 24th Regiment was massacred 
to a man by the countless Zulu hosts of 
Isandlwana, did not one of these savages 
afterwards exclaim: ‘Ah, those red 
soldiers! How few they were, and how 
they fought! They fell like stones, each 
man in his place?” as Major Wilson and 
his heroic comrades were afterwards to do 
at the Shangani River and draw a similar 
tribute from Umjan, the Zulu chief ; 
“The white men are, indeed, the right 
men to meet in battle, even when they 
have no Maxims. We were fighting then 
with men of men, whose fathers were 
men of men before them. They fought 
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and died together; those who could have 
saved themselves chose to remain and die 
with their brothers.” 

In the course of its “little wars” the 
British Army has had its Maiwands, its 
Majubas, and its Isandlwanas ; but of its 
Isandlwanas it is no less proud than of its 
Ulundis, its Ghingilovos, its marches 
between Cabul and Candahar, its Tel-el- 
Kebirs, its El-Tebs and Tamais, its Abu- 
Kleas, its Tofreks, its Chitrals, and a 
hundred other recent fights. Our battles of 
the Queen’s reign have been almost exclu- 
sively land battles; for since Trafalgar, 
which gave us the absolute supremacy of the 
sea, we cannot, curiously enough, be said to 
have fought any naval engagements proper, 
apart from the bombardment of forts. 
But it has been a peculiar characteristic of 
most of our later Victorian battles, especi- 
ally in Africa, that they have included 
bodies representing the Navy, so that our 
gallant marines and heroic bluejackets 
have now come to be regarded as a kind 
of mere mobile auxiliaries to our land 
troops, their war-ships being to them what 
horses are to our mounted infantry— 
another creation, or rather re-creation, of 
the Victorian era, seeing that dragoons were 
at first nothing more but horsed musketeers. 

This occasional leavening and stiffening 
of our Army by the very flower of our 
fighting men from the Navy has engend- 
ered a most healthy and useful spirit of 
rivalry between our sea-dogs and our 
soldiers, whose virtues and failings have 
found a most sympathetic exponent in 
Rudyard Kipling, who may be called the 
Tyrteus of Tommy Atkins; and when, in 
the fullness of her power and pomp, the 
Empress-Queen passes to St. Paul’s, te 
render thanks to God for the length and 
glory of her reign, through lanes of brave 
and devoted soldiery representing every 
branch of her army, she will carry with 
her the proud consciousness that, with all 
its shortcomings, the creation and elabor- 
ation of that Imperial Army have been 
quite equal to the military demands ef 
her world-wide domains. 
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Ss following a literary mannerism of 

to-day, one were to ask ‘‘ What is the 
distinctive ‘note’ of the Victorian Era ?” 
the answer would be, ‘‘ The tendency 
towards the ‘popular.’” Her Majesty’s 
reign has been in ever-increasing measure 
the age of the people. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the period has found a 
historian who took up his task with the 
deliberate and definite purpose of writing 
a popular history. That he has succeeded 
is a self-evident proposition ; for, quite 
apart from his distinction as a pok- 
tician, Mr. Justin McCarthy is known 
as a historian far beyond the ranks 
of professed students of history. To the 
professed student, indeed, he does not 
primarily address himself. His aim was 
popular, and (if the archer’s phrase is 
admissible) he hit the gold. No man has 
notched Mr. McCarthy’s shaft. The other 
historian of the period, the late Rev. W. 
Molesworth, followed a more cumbrous 
and almost Thucydidean method (witness 
his introduction of endless ‘ speeches”) 
and found a narrower audience. 

Of Mr McCarthy’s method (writes a 
representative of Zhe English Illustrated 
Magazine) 1 had the pleasure of hearing 
him speak one afternoon quite recently, 
when he was kind enough to admit me to 
his historical workshop—a study ideally 
compact and cheerful. 

“You will just ask me anything you 
think may interest your readers,” Mr. 
McCarthy began when we were seated. 

“To begin at the beginning, then,” I 
returned, “‘ perhaps we should first touch 
on the inception of your History.” 

“* My first idea,” Mr. McCarthy replied, 
*‘was to trace the growth of the Radical 
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OF OUR OWN TIMES.” 
party. I talked the matter over with 
friends, and at length it was decided to 
make the work a history of the Queen’s 
Reign. A great London publishing firm, 
indeed, invited me to write a book on that 
subject, and I agreed to do so for a certain 
sum, Just before the first and second 
volumes were finished, however, some- 
thing occurred which seemed to menace 
the production of my work.” 

*“« And that—if I may know it—was P 

‘** An unforeseen difficulty with my pub- 
lishers. I had, in the meantime, been 
invited to stand for Parliament as an Irish 
Nationalist, and was returned without 
opposition. My publishers took fright. 
A history by a Home Ruler would never 
succeed, they fancied. I withdrew the 
book, and went to Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. Mr. Chatto glanced over the 
work, and an agreement was immediately 
come to. I did not regret the change. 
The first offer was not one tenth of what 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus gave 
Volumes I. and II.” 

“Then as to your treatment of the 
subject, Mr. McCarthy: you strive, do you 
not, always to give a picture ?” 

“Precisely History is not necessarily 
a dreary study. I thought if one could only 
give the story of our own times it could 
be made as fascinating as the best novel, 
and would especially attract young people, 
who generally seem to know least about 
their own times. They are not altogether 
to blame, for I had observed when I 
projected my work how hard it was to 
get at contemporary history I ‘aimed 
at a work which would be not only re- 
liable, but readable ; and I kept my text 
unencumbered.” 
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“You refer, I think, to the entire absence 
of notes and references ?” 

“Yes. These, by-the-bye, I omitted 
greatly against the advice of Mr. Glad- 
stone. He thought such matter necessary 
as a sort of self-vindication. ‘If readers 
don’t think me accurate,’ I said, ‘ let them 
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““My way is,” replied Mr. McCarthy, 
“to write from my own knowledge the 
great big things first, filling in the others 
at such length as they are fairly entitled to. 
What I want is to avoid the dead-level of 
the Annual Register, which would give as 
much space to a Whitechapel murder as 
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verify for themselves; but I’ll not torment 
them with notes.’ The general reader 
does not want them, and the historical 
student doesn’t value them, for he knows 
his own way to the fountain-head. I may 
mention that I was greatly assisted in my 
work by ‘ The History of the Peace.’” 

“ How do you strike the proportions of 
your eisodes ?” I inquired. 


to the Greek crisis. My method of taking 
the big episodes first may have its draw- 
backs, but it is my way. I write even 
novels thus. Sometimes the final scene is 
written first. I fix, as it were, my strongest 
effect and work up to it. 

“ And here,” continued my host, “I may 
refer to what I acknowledge may be counted 
my defect—I cannot ‘ prepare,’ be it chapter, 
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lecture, or speech. Everything must come 
spontaneously, without the fetter of a 
programme. If I prepare a speech, it is sure 
to be delivered in quite a new form ; some 
hint from somebody who spoke last, it may 
be, having suggested quite a fresh way of 
treating the subject.” 

A reference to Molesworth’s remark that 
the history of the nation during the present 
reign has tended more and more to 
be identified with Parliament led Mr. 
McCarthy to speak of his long experience 
of that House. 

“« Since 1879,” he said, “‘I have been a 
member of Parliament, but I was very 
closely in the House for many years before. 
In 1860 I entered the Reporters’ Gallery. 
Then I was connected with the old Radical 
Morning Star as foreign editor, for I could 
translate, although I could not speak, 
many languages. I became editor after 
the death of Sam Lucas, John Bright’s 
brother-in-law. Bright was proprietor of 
the Star, but in 1868, when the return of 
Gladstone to power gave him a seat in the 
Cabinet, John gave up the paper from 
motives of conscience. Thereupon I went 
to America, where I acquired a very inti- 
mate knowledge of our cousins’ political 
system and institutions.” 

‘“* Your life must have brought you into 
close personal contact with many men who 


are only great names to us of a younger 
generation ?” 
“Among my_ earlier 


friends,” Mr. 
McCarthy replied  reflectively, ‘* were 
Stuart Mill and Robert Browning. I 
enjoyed the friendship of Browning till 
his death. A very early friend, too, from 
whom I received much kind encourage- 
ment, was Lord Brougham., I remember 
how our acquaintance began. At a Social 
Science Congress in the Guildhall, I— 
then a very young man—had, in one of 
the sections, made a speech full of a young 
man’s assurance. Afterwards, an ungainly 
figure came up to me, and, with strange 
gestures, cried: ‘That was a rattling 
speech you made ; I didn’t agree with 
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it all, but I liked it. Tell me 


name.’ ” 

*“Do you find that Parliamentary life is 
becoming more tense ?” 

‘Decidedly, yes. It must have . been 
easy before the great Reform Bill, Then 
none of the great questions existed ; there 
was no Labour Question, or the like.” 

“‘How do you regard the decline of 
mere eloquence in favour of a terse busi- 
ness statement ?” 

“I am tempted to ask, ‘Have we 
gained ?’ True, they spoke at length in 
the old days, but who wouldn’t prefer an 
hour and a half of Burke to an hour and 
a half of ‘ Buggins’?” That reminds me 
of an incident. My first great Parlia- 
mentary experience was in 1852, at the 
moving of the Address. I had come up 
to London full of youthful, semi-poetical 
raptures, eager to hear the great orators, 
and had got admission to the Gallery. At 
that time, by the way, the member for 
Cork was accounted a tiresome man even 
in the local Town Council. Well. as I 
ascended the stair to the Gallery and came 
within earshot of the House, I fancied I 
heard a voice not unfamiliar to me. I asked 
myself almost incredulously, "Have | 
actually come in for the Irish ‘ Buggins’ > 
It waseven so. The speaker was my dis- 
tinguished fellow-townsman !” 

Reverting to the subject of his History, 
I asked Mr. McCarthy how far he intends 
to carry his work. 

“My fifth volume,” he replied, ‘is in 
the press, and will bring the story up to 
the approaching Jubilee.” 

“Do you contemplate any further ex- 
pansion of your work ?” 

“IT cannot say. Possibly; if I am here 
to carry on the history of this most 
glorious Victorian Era. But I fancy our 
gracious Sovereign will outlive most of us. 
I am sure we all trust that there are still 
many years in store for her. In loyalty 
and devotion to her. Majesty I yield to no 
man. She is, I always maintain, our first 
really Constitutional Sovereign.” 


your 








“QOur Queen as a Cbild.” 


Princess Wictoria at 4 Dears of Age. 
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N looking to the celebration of the 
| Diamond Jubilee of the Queen, one’s 
thoughts of necessity travel backward over 
the history of the world to find wherein she 
has excelled all monarchs. In doing so, 
the doubt which the Psalmist cast on the 
point whether the attainment of great 
length of years is altogether a matter of 
congratulation recurs to the mind; and 
with still greater reason it may be ques- 
tioned whether there has often been any 
particular honour or 
glory, either for 
ruler or ruled, in 
the extraordinary 
duration of the 
period during which 
a monarch has been 
able to retain his 
seat on the throne. 
Such reigns, though 
often marked by 
brilliant episodes, 
have usually been 
deeply clouded both 
at their commence- 
ment and at their 
when the 
has learnt 
by bitter experience 
the evils that fall 
upon a country whose princes are children 
or old men too weak to hold the sceptre. 
Still, reigns much exceeding forty years 
in length have at least the distinction of 
rarity, and in this matter, among all the 
nations of Europe, England holds the 
foremost place. Without including her 
present Majesty, England can boast three 
Sovereigns whose reigns have lasted a half- 
century or more, besides Queen Elizabeth, 
who sat on the throne for the respectable 
period of forty-five years. It is note- 
worthy that, with one exception, all these 
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reigns have been associated with an epoch 
of great military or naval glory. 

The long reign of Henry III., which 
extended over the greater part of the 
thirteenth century, is a miserable record 
of ignominious wars with France and 
incessant disputes at home. Called to the 
throne by acclamation at the age of nine, 
in the burst of national feeling aroused by 
the appearance in England of the Dauphin 
with a French army, Henry’s popularity 

lasted but a brief 
period. In many 
ways a better man 
than his father, he 
was yet as bad a 
King; and where 
John was feared 
and hated, Henry 
His 
foreign marriage, 
his affection for 
foreign favourites, 
his fruitless and in- 
effective wars, his 
continual misrule 
and extortion, led 
at last to the revolt 
of the Barons, 
which gave Simon 
de Montfort his 
For the glory of 
the fact that in 
the foundations 


was despised. 


ITI. 


great opportunity. 
lies in 


laid 


Henry’s reign 


his time were 


whence in days to come the mighty 
English Parliament was to arise—the work 
not of the King, but of his rebellious sub- 


immense and sudden 
change in the balance of power neither 
King nor nobles, nor even the people, 


ject. For such an 


were then ready. The revolt was quenched 
in blood at Evesham, and the King restored 
to his former position. 

It is a satisfaction to turn from such 
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a contemptible monarch to the gallant 
warrior- King, Edward III., and to the 
triumphant roll of victories that mark his 
reign. ‘True, those glorious wars ended in 
disaster, Before the close of the reign every 
conquest was lost; although many centuries 
were to pass before the pride of England 
would stoop to resign her claim to the 
French crown, or cease to quarter the lilies 
of France with the lions of England in 
the royal arms. But the names of Crecy, 
Calais, and Poitiers, the familiar friends of 
our childish days, will 
never be forgotten, 
though we feel no re- 
gret that the results of 
those victories have 
been lost. How the 
dull pages of history 
were brightened by 
the story of the Black 
Prince gallantly win- 
ning his spurs at Crecy, 
or of his chivalry to 
his royal prisoner at 
Poitiers, or of Queen 
Philippa pleading the 
cause of the van- 
quished at Calais! ‘In 
those hard-won fights 
the English archery, 
who gallantly held their 
ground against all the 
mail-clad chivalry of 
France, began that 
glorious record of suc- 
cessful struggleagainst 
overwhelming odds—a 
record which has been 
handed on unbroken 
from regiment toregiment of British infantry 
till the present day. And if in one direc- 
tion Edward’s successful wars had no more 
permanent effect than the temporary sub- 
jection of one half France to English 
authority, yet indirectly they gave to Eng- 
land a more lasting advantage. The 
King’s continual dependence on Par- 
liament for supplies led to a wonderful 
development in the power of that 
body—a development the effects of 
which were only realised in succeeding 
reigns. Edward’s brilliant career ended 


EDWARD III. 
From St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster. 
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in darkness and gloom. The untimely 
death of the Black Prince closed the tale 
of military success; there were disaster 
and defeat abroad, and intrigues and dis- 
putes at home in the very Court of the 
dying King. He lived too long for his own 
happiness. ' 
Nearly two hundred years elapsed before 
Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen, ascended the 
throne, at the age of twenty-five—the 
Sovereign during whose reign England 
was raised from an inferior position, 
dependent on France 
and Spain, to the rank 
of a Great Power. 
How much of this 
success was due to 
Elizabeth herself may 
be disputed. Kings 
and Queens are often 
credited with far more 
honour than is rightly 
theirs, and few have 
been more fortunate 
in this respect than 
Queen Elizabeth, 
whose reign has been 
glorified in the re- 
flected light of Shak- 
spere and Spenser. 
Yet with all her faults, 
and they were neither 
few nor trifling, she 
made a noble and 
stately figure at the 
head of the nation ; 
herself a brave and 
patriotic Queen, she 
had a marvellous 
power of arousing 
courage, patriotism, and personal devo- 
tion in the hearts of others. For all 
her lying and meanness, and pettiness 
and selfishness, she found servants more 
devoted than many a better Sovereign ; 
impetuous and imperious, she still knew 
how to yield when occasion required ; and 
she drew to herself the affection of her 
subjects, so that love of country and 
loyalty to the Queen were identified in one 
powerful passion. In the previous reign 
England had lost her last Continental pos- 
session, and under Elizabeth she began to 








devote herself rather to winning supremacy 
at sea than conquests on the mainland of 
Europe, to the development of her trade, 
and to the foundation of that vast Colonial 
and Indian Empire which from small be- 
ginnings has grown to the present time in 
such an unprecedented manner. At home 
and abroad the era of Elizabeth was an 
era of glory. The great English seamen 
Drake and Hawkins carried the English 
flag triumphantly into every sea; the first 
attempt to colonise America was made by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in Virginia; the found- 
ation of the English Empire in the strange 
lands of the East was laid by the Company 
of Adventurers to the Indies; above all, 
the defeat of the Armada, the forerunner 
of Trafalgar, destroyed the naval power 
of England’s great enemy, and showed 
that her safety was assured by her com- 


mand of the sea. In literature, some 
of the greatest works that have ever 
been written in English or any other 
language marked the’ Elizabethan age. 
From that time, too, dates the firm 
establishment of the Reformation; and 


closely connected with the new religious 
freedom and independence of thought and 
feeling arose the Puritan movement, and 
began that steady resistance to absolute 
authority, whether ecclesiastical or secular, 
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which was to lead to the Long Parliament 
and the Great Rebellion. Elizabeth was 
the last of the Tudor Sovereigns, the last 
of the great Kings who were really in more 
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than name the leaders of the nation—the 
last of those stately monarchs who made 
grand and royal progresses from castle to 
castle ; and at her death we bid farewell 
to much of the glory and pageantry of the 
throne and to the splendours of medizval 
England. 

Among the many companies of Merchant 
Adventurers who sent out expeditions 
under the reigns of the Tudors to open 
new channels for trade, a company was 
founded “for the discovery of regions, 
dominions, islands, and places unknown.” 
Their first expedition was that in which 
the ill-fated Sir Hugh Willoughby met his 
death; but one ship, commanded by 
Chancellor, successfully reached the White 
Sea, whence Chancellor made a journey to 
Moscow. There he was well received by 
the great and formidable Prince Ivan the 
Terrible, and afterwards there was some 
intercourse by letters and embassies 
between Ivan and Queen Elizabeth, to 
whom, indeed, the Czar is said to have 
made proposals for marriage. He un- 
doubtedly made offers to Lady Mary 
Hastings, but after the negotiations had 
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gone on for some time, she declined to 
trust herself to a Sovereign whose cruelties 
had made him notorious in Europe. A 
treaty of amity, however, was signed 
between Elizabeth and Ivan, though some 
delay was caused by the discussion of an 
article proposed by the Czar, that in case 
of need each Sovereign should provide an 
asylum for the other. His own position 
he evidently felt to be precarious; but 
though Elizabeth declared herself to be 
perfectly ready to welcome the Emperor 
of Russia to her Court, should necessity 
drive him from his own, for herself she 
had no need of such an arrangement— 
‘* finding, by the Grace of God, no dangers 
of that sort in her dominions.” 

Ivan the Terrible played an important 
part in the development of Russia; he was 
the forerunner of Peter the Great, and 
carried out, to some extent, the same work 
as Louis XI. in France, whom in many 
respects he strangely resembled. He 
destroyed the independence of the nobles, 
and thereby paved the way for the auto- 
cratic power of the Czar which has lasted 
to the present day. But, at the same time, 
he saved Russia from sinking into the 
anarchy into which Poland was soon to 
fall, where the powerful and unruly aris- 
tocracy rendered all firm and _ steady 
government impossible, and eventually 
brought about the ruin of their country. 
Ascending the throne at the age of three 
years, Ivan’s minority was the signal for a 
period of anarchy, the natural result in a 


country where the boyards were subject 
only in name, and where previous Kings 


had still further weakened the central 
authority by the creation of appanages for 
the Princes of the blood. He was 
neglected, ill- educated, and even in- 
sufficiently fed; but at the age of thirteen 
he carried out a successful coup d’éfat and 
overthrew the principal family of boyards 
had hitherto been wielding the 
imperial authority with great cruelty and 
oppression. He was the first Sovereign 
of Russia to take the title of Czar, and for 
some years, under the influence of his 
wife, Anastasia Romanoff, and his Minis- 
ters, his rule was restrained, and had many 
good features. He waged a’ successful 
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war with the Tartars, and captured the 
cities of Kazan and Astrakhan, a note- 
worthy event, for it was the first step in 
the great advance of the Slavs eastward, 
which is still continuing, the first serious 
blow struck at the Mongol invader. In 
memory of the fall of Kazan, Ivan built 
the marvellous Church of Vassili the 
Blessed at Moscow. ‘The architect was 
an Italian, and legend tells that when 
the great work was complete, Ivan 
caused him to be blinded lest he should 
go elsewhere and build another like it. 
Indeed, after the death of his wife, Ivan 
was left unchecked by any good influence, 
and a veritable reign of terror began. He 
retired from Moscow to the fortress of 
Alexandrofsky, where he surrounded him- 
self with a guard known as Opritchnina, 
who defended his person and executed his 
cruel orders. Yet with a superstition that 
recalls Louis XI. to the mind, he was most 
constant and regular in the performance 
of his religious duties, called himself an 
Abbot, and wore the ecclesiastical dress. 
Often in the midst of service he would 
issue commands for executions, and then, 
with a ghastly hypocrisy, used to offer up 
prayer for the souls of those whom he had 
murdered. A letter is in existence written 
by him to the Monastery of St. Cyril, in 
which he asks for the prayers of the 
Church for his victims, of whom he gives 
a list numbering 3470. Many are men- 
tioned by name, often followed by such 
suggestive words as “with his wife and 
children,” or with his and 
daughters”; and then comes the line, 
‘‘Remember, Lord, the souls of thy 
servants to the number of 1505, Nov- 
gorodians.” Many more than 1500 persons 
must have perished at Novgorod in the 
horrible massacres ordered by the Czar as 
the penalty for an alleged conspiracy 
among some of the magistrates to 
open the gates to Poland. Thousands 
were drowned. in the river Volkhof, 
and under the famous bridge the troubled 
water never freezes, disturbed, so it is 
said, by the restless spirits of those who 
were so foully murdered. Novgorod was 
not the only scene of the cruelties of the 
Czar. In 1570 over two hundred persons 
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were tortured to death in the market-place 
at Moscow, and his hatred and tyranny 
was never satisfied till he had destroyed 
every member of a family whom he sus- 
pected. His cousin, Vladimir, who had 
some claim to the throne, was executed 
with his mother, his wife, and his two 
sons. The Metropolitan, Philip, who 
boldly pleaded for the victims, was 
dragged away to prison. But his cruelty 
brought its own punishment. In a fit of 
rage he struck his son Ivan with an iron- 
pointed staff so violently that he died from 
the effects of the blow. This destroyed 
his plans for the future. His second son, 
Feodor, was feeble 
both in mind and 
body, and his third 
son was still an 
infant. He did not 
long survive hisson, 
whom he seems to 
have truly regretted, 
and died in 1584, 
after a blood- 
stained reign of 
fifty-one years. His 
rule was Oriental 
in its barbarism. 
When the Czar was 


about to marry, 
orders were sent 
round to all the 


provinces to collect 
the most beautiful 
girls for him to choose from. The 
peasants were plundered at will by the 
tax- gatherers and the great nobles. 
Yet in some respects Ivan IV. was far 
in advance of the ideas of his time and 
country. He was the protector of print- 
ing, which was abhorred by the people. 
He tried to improve the native arts and 
manufactures by introducing foreign work- 
men into the country ; and in spite of his 
superstition, he permitted the erection of 
Calvinist and Lutheran churches. Above 
all, like his successor, Peter the Great, he 
endeavoured to win an outlet for Russia on 
the Baltic, though in this he was unsuccessful 
after thirty years of war. But in his day the 
foundation of the Russian Empire in Asia 
was laid by the annexation of Siberia. 
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In the year of the Armada, Christian IV., 
one of the most renowned of the Olden- 
burg Princes, ascended the throne of 
Denmark, and during a long reign of 
some sixty years was engaged like Ivan 
in a struggle with an unruly aristocracy, 
but with successful results. But 
though his reign was unfortunate, his 
name is still cherished in Denmark, rather 
for what he attempted than for what he 
actually accomplished.: He did much to 
develop the resources of the country by 
introducing skilled artificers, by establish- 
ing post-roads and building bridges, and 
by founding trading companies. His great 
work was the re- 
vision of the laws, 
by which he cur- 
tailed the privileges 
of the nobles, plac- 
ing them on the 
same footing as the 
people. In retalia- 
tion, they thwarted 
his plans as far as 
and re- 
fused supplies even 


less 


possible, 


when the country 
hard 
by foreign enemies. 


was pressed 
The later wars of 
Christian’s 
were 
as to prevent the 
nation from gaining 
much advantage from his reforms. During 
the struggle with Sweden, which broke 
out in 1643, he commanded the Danish 
Fleet, and in a naval engagement he was 
severely wounded, and lost an eye, yet he 
remained on deck, though he was then 
seventy years of age, till darkness put an 
end to the fight. This incident was made 
the subject of a poem, which has become 
the national ‘anthem of Denmark. 

The record reign of history is that of 
Louis XIV., which lasted for the 
tentous period of seventy-two years. 
Mounting the throne in 1643, at the age 
of five, the commencement of his reign 
saw the final struggle for independence of 
the great nobility. It was but a con- 
temptible struggle, after all, carried on 


reign 
so disastrous 


OF DENMARK. 


por- 
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with neither heart nor faith nor patriot- 
ism, and, once the Fronde was overthrown, 
the work begun by Richelieu and con- 


LOUIS XIV. 


tinued by Mazarin was accomplished. The 
nobility sank from the position of great 
feudatories to the rank of courtiers and 
parasites, yet still clinging firmly to their 
vexatious immunities and privileges, which 
had long ceased to have a shadow of justi- 
fication. The fall of the nobility was but 
typical of the change which took place 
throughout France between the beginning 
and the close of Louis’ long reign, a 
change which centred all authority in the 
Sovereign. The fall of Rochelle under 
Richelieu was but ane step in the steady 
destruction of all municipal liberties and 
privileges: the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the ruin of the Jansenists of 
Port Royal aimed at the destruction of 
all freedom of thought. Under Louis XIV. 
France attained to the highest posi- 
tion she ever held under the Bourbon 
dynasty; but though glory abroad and 
magnificence at home dazzled for a time 
the eyes not only of Europe but of France 
herself, the people who bore the burden of 
all this splendour were in a condition of 
hopeless misery. Louis XIV. acted up to 
his motto, ‘‘ L’état, c’est moi.” On the 
death of Mazarin, the last of the great First 
Ministers, he took the reins of power and 
held them steadily till his death. Though 
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not a great King, as Boileau has said, 
he acted the great King admirably. But 
towards the close of his reign his inordi- 
nate ambition, which involved Europe in 
the war of the Spanish succession, nearly 
brought about the ruin of France. The 
land went out of cultivation; the country 
was depopulated ; though the taxes were 
exorbitant, the finances were in hopeless 
confusion ; the magnificence of the Court 
was maintained, but the people were dying 
of starvation. The death of the great 
King was greeted with a burst of joy, as 
if some heavy burden had been lifted off 
the nation. But Louis XV., known as the 
Well-Beloved—surely a name bestowed in 
bitter irony—did nothing for his people in 
his long and ignominious reign but increase 
their misery and the burden of taxation they 
had to bear. For fifty-nine years he ruled 
in France and prepared the way, by the 
abolition of the Parliament and the estab- 
lishment of the Corvée, for the whirlwind 
of revolution that was to sweep away his 
successor. But, like Gallio, he cared for 
none of these things. ‘All this will last 
as long as I shall,” was his comment, and 


LOUIS XV. 
the whole character of the 
expressed in the word. 

It is as well in these fin-de-siécle days, 
when all the romance has departed out of 
life, and when the commercial spirit of 


Man was 
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getting your money’s worth is so strongly 
developed, that the cost of maintaining a 
monarchy is seriously put in the balance 
against the advantages of preserving it, to 
look back to the reverence, the love, the 
enthusiastic loyalty 
with which our 
ancestors regarded 
George III. No 
doubt he “ gloried 
in the name of 
Briton,” but the 
country had no 
great reason to re- 
ciprocate the com- 
pliment. He was 
honest, well-inten- 
tioned, patriotic, 
but ill- educated, 
narrow-minded, 
short-sighted, and 
immovably _con- 
vinced of the cor- 
rectness of his 
own views. But 
he succeeded in 
carrying out those views. 


He resolutely 
resisted any attempt to compromise the 
quarrel with America, whereby we lost our 


best colonies; he set his face against 
justice to his own Catholic subjects, 
whereby laws that were a disgrace to the 
Statute-book were retained long after they 
had been condemned by all right-thinking 
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statesmen. In fact, he opposed change 
in every way. But perhaps the people 
recognised his good intentions and gave 
him credit for them. The simple, homely, 
and intolerably dull life of the Court no 
doubt appealed to 
the ordinary Eng- 
lishman who led 
an equally dull 
and commonplace 
existence, and it 
may be that the 
man who called 
Shakspere “‘ stuff” 
touched the innate 
Philistinism of the 
English character. 
But the tragedy of 
the close of his 
life must hush 
blame into pity, 
while the disasters 
of the war with 
Americaare forgot- 
ten in the glories 
of Trafalgar and 
The end of George the 
Third’s reign brings us close to our own 
times, for it was but seventeen years after 
the death of that King that the throne was 
ascended by Queen Victoria, whose reign 
has surpassed those of all her predecessors, 
not only in length but in prosperity and 
happiness. 


Waterloo. 





A SUMMARY OF THE COINAGE OF ENGLISH MONEY DURING THE YEARS 1838-1896. 
THis SUMMARY DOES NOT INCLUDE THE COINAGE OF SPECIAL MONEYS AT THE 
MINT FOR COLONIES, FOR FOREIGN CUSTOMERS OF OUR MINT, NOR DOES IT 
INCLUDE THE COINS MADE IN THE COLONIAL BRANCHES OF THE ENGLisH MINT. 
[THE LARGE FIGURES FOR THE ‘‘ THREEPENCE” INCLUDE AN UNKNOWN BUT 
SMALL QUANTITY OF MauNnDy THREEPENCES. | 


| NUMBER OF PIECES. 
| 


NAME OF COIN. FAcE-VALUE. 


Gold Coins. 
Five-Pound Piece 
Two-Pound Piece 
Sovereign 
Half-Sovereign . 


Total Gold 


Silver Coins. 

Crown 
Double-Florin 
Half-Crown 
Florin 
Shilling 
Sixpence ... 
Fourpence 
Threepence 
Maundy 4d. 

ss 2d. 

bs 13d. 


id. 


Total Silver 


Bronze and Copper Coins. 
Penny... 
Half-Penny 
Farthing ... 
Half- Farthing 


Total Bronze and Copper 


All Coins 


73,300 
135,064 
211,870,437 
94545 3,092 


306,531,953 


5,926,210 
2,689,830 
48,827,149 
80,278,392 
213,153,026 
184,910,943 
13,194,974 
113,775,369 
2,110,411 
558,888 
479,670 
502,392 


666,407,254 


408,852,864 
348,667,421 
176,118,236 

16,438,104 


950,076,625 


1,923,015,832 





& 
366,800 
270,128 

211,870,437 
47,226,546 


259,733,911 


1,481,552 
537,966 
6,103,394 
8,027,839 
10,657,651 
4,622,774 
219,916 
1,422,192 
35,174 
4,057 
2,990 
2,093 


33,118,206 


1,703,554 
726,390 
183,456 

8,562 


2,621,962 


2955474979 

















E may say without fear of con- 

tradiction that the Queen’s Head 
has had a larger circulation than any other 
head which has ever been seen. I have 
now to examine the records of the coinage 
of English money from Jan. 1, 1838, when 
coins bearing her Majesty’s effigy were 
first issued from the Royal Mint, to Dec. 31, 
1896. The results for the year 1896 are 
not yet published, but thanks to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Horace Seymour, the Deputy 
Master of the Mint, these results are in- 
cluded in the present account of the 
coinage during the years 1838-1896. Before 
we reach the end of this account we shall 
realise, perhaps, the vast circulation of 
the Queen’s Head upon the coins of this 
realm only, to say nothing about postage- 
stamps, Colonial coinages, or coins made 
in the Royal Mint for use in our Colonies, 
or for foreign customers. This account 
relates only to the moneys of this realm, 
and even with this limitation some very 
startling results have come out of the 
inquiry. 

Before we examine the quantitative 
results we will look at the varieties of her 
Majesty’s effigy which have been stamped 
upon the coins of the United Kingdom 
during the Queen’s reign. The head- 
piece of this article shows the first effigy, 
that on an 1838 shilling, and the head on 
an 1897 shilling. In all, there have been 
only five varieties of her Majesty’s effigy 
on English coins, and these five are shown 
in No. 2. The copper penny at the left- 
top corner of No. 2 is the same as that on 
the 1838 shilling, and this familiar head 
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was the only one in use until the year 
1847, when the ‘“ Gothic Crown” head 
was introduced for the five-shilling piece, 
and, in 1849, for the florin. This head is 
shown by the florin at the right-top corner 
of No. 2. Then came the variation for 
the bronze penny in 1861, the original 
head of 1838 still being in use for the 
other coins. This variety is shown by the 
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ade of all the English money coined during the years 
1538-1896. 


penny at the left-bottom corner of No. 2. 
The next change, one that extended, for 
the first time since the Queen’s accession, 
to all the coins, was the effigy for the 
1887 Jubilee, shown by the double-florin 
at the right-bottom corner of No. 2. 
And then came the dignified head of 1893, 
by Mr. Brock, R.A., shown in the centre 
of this group of five varieties, and which, 
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large as it is here, is yet a reduction of 
the finished model submitted to her 


Majesty. This is a fine piece of work, 
and one is able to see in this large 
facsimile of the present head a distinct 


5 i 
| ie] 
i : a 


FACE VALUE OF COWNS 


NUMBER OF COINS 


No. 3.—TZhese vertical columns show by varying heights 
the respective shares or percentages of gold, silver, and 
bronze coins, as regards number, weight, and face value, 
tn the whole coinage of English money during 1538-1896. 
The percentages are also written above the columns,and 
they, like the heights of the three white columns, add 
up to 100, which ts represented in each instance by the 
striped column that stands for all coins combined. 


likeness to other members of the royal 
family who are so well known to the 
majority of the forty millions of people in 
the United Kingdom. It remains to be 
seen if the effigy of the Queen for the 
present Jubilee passes the excellence of 
that now current. 

We begin the quantitative account of 
the coinage .during the Queen’s reign. 
Look, if you please, at diagram No. 1— 
the biggest nugget in the world. This 
great lump of metal is made of three slabs 
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of gold, silver, and bronze (including 
copper). It is a composite cube, which 
measures 35°287 ft. each way, and is made 
of all the English money coined during 
the years 1838-1896; it is worth 2954 
millions sterling, or, say 45 per cent. of 
the present National Debt of this country. 
The gold slab is at the top, and is 
3°362 ft. thick; then comes a slab of 
silver, 10°272 ft. thick; and the base of 
the cube is a vast mass of bronze (includ- 
ing copper), whose thickness is 21°653 ft. 
This cube weighs 12,428 tons—z.e., 1} 
times the weight of a great Atlantic liner 
such as the Paris (which weighs 10,000 
tons), and this vast mass has all been 
stamped into little round discs and carried 
about in our pockets. 

Here is a short statement of the long 
tabulation I have made from official re- 
turns of the coinage during 1838-1896— 
No. of Coins. Weight. 

Millions) 

306°5 
666°4 


Face-Value. 


(Tons) (Millions sterling) 
2,042 259°7 
3,687 331 
6,699 2°6 


Gold Coins 
Silver Coins 
Bronze and i 


; 950°! 
Copper Coins } ' 


All Coins . 192370 12,428 295°4 
[See also Tabular Statement on Frontispiece of 
this Article.) 

These results are shown in No. 3, and 
the exact face-value is £295,474,079, an 
amount that would provide each person in 
the present population of the United 
Kingdom with nearly £74! 

Inspection of No. 3 shows to us that, 
although gold has to be content with the 
third place as regards number and weight, 
it comes with a rush to the first place in 
the race for value of coins made— 


Percentage of each Class 

of Coins as regards— 
Number. Weight. I oo 
Gold Coins., 16 .. 16... 
Silver Coins.. 35 .. 30.. 
Bronze and } 
CopperCoins J 


No. of Cubic Feet 
in each Class of 
Coins. 

88 | Gold .. 4,186 
11 | Silver. . 12,790 


49 .. 54... 1| B. & C. 26,961 


100 All 


++ 43,937 


As regards this statement of the number 
of cubic feet in each class of coins (a 
necessary piece of knowledge for such 
illustrations as No. 1, for example), I am 
indebted to Mr. F. W. Bayly, Assistant 


All Coins ..100 100 
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No. 2.—THE FIVE DIFFERENT EFFIGIES OF HER MAJESTY WHICH, IN VARIOUS SIZES, HAVE BEEN 





STAMPED UPON THE COINS OF THIS REALM ISSUED DURING THE YEARS 1838-1897. 
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Chemist and Assayer in the Mint, who 
made some special experiments for me 
concerning the specific gravity of the silver 
and of the bronze coinage—that of the 
gold coinage being known. By aid of 
the results of these experiments, which, 
curiously enough, were new to the Mint— 
for Mr. Bayly wrote, ‘we do not appear 
to have any record of such experiments ”— 
we can juggle with these 1923 millions of 
coins with no more apparatus than pen, 
ink and paper, and an ounce or so of 





A continuation above the Earth of the North Pole for 
7899 miles (the polar diameter of the Earth) made of 


the English money coined during the years 1838-1896. 


brain thrown in. Moreover, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that our experi- 
ments will be true if we are careful with 
them, and these pleasant results all come 
out of Mr. Bayly’s kind reply to my 


request to be told the specific gravity of 


the silver and of the bronze coins; for 
without such knowledge we should have 
to lay in large supplies of all sorts of coins, 


and weigh and measure them by actual 
weights and measures, and then very likely 
go wrong. 

Here are the magic figures which have 
enabled us to play with the 1923 tons of 
coins made during 1838-1896— 


One Cubic Ounces 
Foot of -lvotrdu pois. 
Gold Coin .. weighs .. 17,486 


z.é. more than the weight of seven 11-stone men. 
Silver Coin .. weighs .. 10,331 

z.eé. more than the weight of four 11-stone men. 
Bronze Coin.. weighs .. 8,905 

z.e. nearly the weight of five 8-stone women. 

A eubie foot of the old copper cvin weighs a little more 
than 8905 oz. avoirdupois, but the proportion of copper 
coins to all the copper and bronze coins made during 
1888-1896 is so trivial that this refinement of calculation 
has been neglected as insignificant. 

Let us apply our knowledge of the 
volume (in cubic feet) of the whole coin- 
age during 1838-1896 to a problem in 
physical geography. The North Pole is 
popular—let ws make some researches on 
our own account. We will sit in our 
chairs and carry out our North Pole expe- 
dition at home. In No. 4—‘* Farther North 
than Nansen”—we have made a con- 
tinuation of the North Pole for just 
7899 miles, ¢.c., we have run up the North 
Pole outside the earth into space for a 
distance equal to the polar diameter of 
the earth. In other words, we start where 
Nansen didn’t quite leave off. 

This “‘extra” North Pole of ours is made 
of all the English money coined during 
the years 1838-1896; it is 7899 miles in 
height, it is a round pole, and its circum- 
ference is between 1} and 143 inches 
(1°3808 inches nearly). ‘The diameter of 
this North Pole of ours is therefore less 
than half an inch (*439488 inch), or about 
as big asathree-penny piece. Exigencies 
of space and the limits of our vision have 
prevented me from drawing the thickness 
of this Pole to the scale to which the 
piece of the earth is drawn upon which the 
Pole is nicely balanced, but the height of 
this Pole is shown to the same scale as 
that used for the earth which supports it. 
The value of this Pole is 2954 millions 
sterling, and if we break it up and melt 
the pieces they would occupy the space 
that is occupied by the big nugget shown 
in No.1. 
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But it is rather cold so far North as the 
top of this Pole. We will come back to 
our Own country, and see how the various 
coins made for the home market during 
1838-1896 rank as regards their order 
of precedence—or of popularity — for 
the Mint regulates its supply by the 
demand upon it from the public for 
this or that coin. No. § tells us plainly 
that far from people wanting gold they are 
content with pennies; the penny is the 
universal favourite—even for putting into 


illustrating the neglect of £5 pieces in 
this country, I may, perhaps, say without 
impropriety that I once had a £5 piece— 
and gave it away. I did not then know 
that these coins are in such slight demand, 
but clearly this factor of political economy 
acted upon me, despite ignorance of the 
facts displayed by No. 5. 

After the penny comes the half-penny, 
and then the shilling: these coins also 
beat the sovereign in the order of popular- 
ity. The farthing is well placed, but the 





No. 5.—THE ORDER OF PRECEDENCE OF OUR COINS, BASED UPON THE NUMBER OF EACH COIN 
MADE DURING 1838-1896. 


These sixteen superimposed white discs of various sizes represent by their respective areas the popularity of each 


coin named. The Penny comes first, the £2 and £5 Pieces (combined) are last. The arrowheads 
coin named with tits own disc. The discs for the Shilling and for the Sovereign are alm 


connect each 
é the same size, 


and so thetr edges touch tn this diagram. 


collection-plates. As to £5 or £2 pieces, 
they must be simply a drug in the market. 
Compare the huge white disc struck by 
the penny-arrowhead with the tiny white 
disc right in the middle of No. 5, which is 
hardly big enough to contain the arrow- 
head that goes into it from the combined 
forces of the £5 and £2 pieces of gold. 
As a curious corroboration of the truth of 
this remarkable diagram, and as specially 


extraordinary thing is that one never sees 
a farthing—where are they? The three- 
penny-piece, that odious salve to the 
consciences of genteel people who “ can’t 
give copper,” and so drop into the plate a 
beggarly three-penny piece Jdecause it’s 
silver, is made almost exclusively for the 
genteel section of churchgoers. The 
florin beats the more generous half-crown, 
and up to the year 1856 so many half- 
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farthings were made that, as we see, the 4d. 
takes a relatively important place between 
the half-crown and the now extinct groat, 
or four-penny piece. The short life of the 
ugly and useless four-shilling piece places 


No. 6.—THE MINT’S SUPPLY OF METAL DURING 
1838-1896, 
Dropping into it—in the shape of three great balls—gold, 
silver, and bronze (including copper). 


this dead coin last but one in the order of 
popularity. 

Here are the degrees of popularity 
expressed numerically— 

THE POPULARITY LIST. 
Of every thousand coins made during 1838-1596, the 
proportion of each denomination of coins was— 

. 212°6! Florin 41°7 
181°3 | Half-Crown 25°4 
110°8 | Half-Farthing ..  8°5 
110°2  Fourpence « -* 
96:2 Crown .. ey oa 
g1°6 Maundy-Money.. 1°9 
59°2 | Double-Florin ..  1°4 
49°1 | £2 and £5 Pieces “I 


Penny 
Half-Penny 
Shilling 
Sovereign 
Sixpence .. 
Farthing . 
Threepence 
Half-Sovereign .. 


‘ ave! Total 9 to 16.. 


Total 1 to 8 
Grand total of coins 1to 16 .. 


89°0 
1000. 
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We see that the first eight coins of the 
whole sixteen—a group that starts with 
the penny and ends with the _half- 
sovereign—take 911 coins out of every 
thousand coins made—namely, 91 per 100, 
or say nine-tenths of all the coins made 
are those here numbered 1 to 8 inclusive 

a very useful group. 

The half-farthing was last made in the 
year 1856, and from 1838 to 1856 thirty- 
eight tons of these coins were made, worth 
£8562, and in number 16} millions nearly. 
In this connection let me quote from Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s delightful Bab Ballad, 
“The Precocious Baby ”— 

And he turned up his nose at his excellent pap— 
** My friends, it’s a tap 

Dat is not worf a rap.’ 

(Now this was remarkably excellent pap). 


’ 


By the term “rap” this baby meant 
something not worth half a farthing, for I 
find in Leak’s ‘‘ English Money” (1745), 
in an account of the coinage in the reign 
of George I., this statement— 

In Ireland there was a great Want of small 
money for Change, in all the common and lower 
Parts oi Traffick, none having been cofned in the 
former Reign. And this Want appeared by the 
common Use of Xafs, a counterfeit Coin, of such 
base Metal, that what passed for a Half-Penny, was 
not worth half a Farthing. 


Excluding Maundy -money, the only 
coins which have been made every year 
during 1838-1896 are the shilling and 
the three-penny piece. I have gone 
through the records and compiled a list 
for every coin made during this long 
period. There was one break in the 
coining of sixpences in the year 1848. 
Half-pennies and farthings were coined in 
every year but four, and in five years no 
pennies were made. Sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns were not coined in eight years 
of the whole period. All these eight coins 
are very popular; they are those marked 
1 to 8 in the “ Popularity List,” but for the 
other eight coins the gaps in my yeariy 
coinage list are more frequent. 

Diagram No. 6 is another that has been 
drawn by aid of the experiments already 
mentioned. It shows the English money 
coined during 1838-1896 shaped into three 
great balls—gold, silver, bronze (including 
copper)—which are dropping into the 








Mint that fashions our small change for 
us so deftly and in such vast bulk. The 
circumference of these balls (to the 
nearest foot) are: Gold, 63 ft.; silver, 
gt ft. ; bronze (including copper), 117 ft. ; 
and here also the combined value of these 
lumps of metal is 2954 millions sterling. 
The Mint yawns for them, and asks for 
more. 

These great balls give to us a fairly 
graphic illustration of the wonderful 
activity of the Mint; but perhaps the most 
striking result of the present inquiry is that 
shown by the insignificant-looking Illus- 
tration No. 7. 

Here we have a sample, reduced to just 
over one-half its actual size, of a band of 
metal nearly 25,000 miles in length, which 
is made of all the English money coined 
during the years 1838 - 1896, and which 
is long enough to go round the equatorial 
circumference of the earth (24,899 miles). 
The thickness of this strip is one-sixteenth 
of an inch (the thickness of a sovereign), 
and its width is ‘77001 inch, or rather less 
than the width of a sovereign. The gold 
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part of this wonderful band round the earth 
is shown by the black stripe in it, the silver 
part is in white, and the predominating 
bronze (including copper) is shown by the 
wide shaded part at the bottom of this 
band of metal. 

I could show you many other things 
which have come out of the most extensive 
quantitative examination of the coinage 
that has ever been made, but I am near to 
my space-limits. The Mint has made coins 
of this realm during the Queen’s reign to the 
enormous total of 1923 millions of pieces 
of money, sufficient to give to every person 
in the present population of the United 
Kingdom twelve coined pictures of the 
Queen’s head, and to every other inhabi- 
tant of the world one coined picture of 
the Queen’s head. And of this vast total 
of (nearly) 1500 million men, women, and 
children, just one quarter are under the 
rule of Victoria, and will hail the present 
celebration of her reign, into which the 
home population of forty millions will 
more closely enter, to do honour to Victoria, 
the Head of the mighty British Empire. 





No. 7.—A SAMPLE, REDUCED TO JUST OVER ONE-HALF ITS ACTUAL SIZE, OF A STRIP OF METAL 
LONG ENOUGH TO GO ROUND THE EQUATORIAL CIRCUMFERENCE OF THE EARTH. 


The strip being made of the E. nglish money coined during 1838-1596. The white part represents silver, the black 


band is gold, and the shaded part ts copper and bronze. 
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THE 
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HOMES. 


Il.—BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


N that warm night in June, sixty years 
when the young Princess 
Victoria ‘‘ stood with bare feet and in her 
nightdress receiving the homage of the 
Lords who had come to announce to her 
that she was Queen of England,” the 
great Palace from which will start the 
procession that will commemorate the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Empress-Queen 
was completed (though not as we 
see it to-day), but had never known 
a royal occupant. The mansion of 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
built in 1705, on crown land, a part of 
which was once the famous Mulberry 
Garden, was purchased by George III. 
from Sir Charles Sheffield, the Duke’s 
natural son, in 1762, for £28,000, and was 
settled by him on Queen Charlotte. It 
was commonly called in those days “‘ the 
Queen’s House,” and as ‘‘Queen’s Palace” 
it figures in Cary’s map of London, pub- 
lished in 1796; the gardens which stretch 
greenly behind it, and which constitute 
one of the chief glories of the present 
edifice, being marked ‘‘ Queen’s Garden.” 
Of that stately edifice, where all George 
the Third’s children, with the exception 
cf George IV., were born, but little re- 
mains, and that little is to be found in the 
north wing of Buckingham Palace, in 
which, occupying the whole length of the 
first floor, and commanding charming 
views of the gardens and the Green Park, 
Queen Victoria’s private apartments are 
situated. 


At Pimlico an ancient structure stands, 
Where Sheffield erst, but Brunswick now commands. 


ago, 


} 
i 


sang the poet of the “ Rolliad,” referring 

to Buckingham House, which stood as 

originally built till 1825, when the “ First 

Gentleman of Europe” commissioned his 

favourite architect, Nash, to develop it in 
No. 166. July 1897 
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a manner more in unison with the gorgeous 
and florid tastes of that decidedly gorgeous 
and florid monarch. George IV. did not 
live to see the much condemned fulfilment 
of his idea, the Palace not attaining com- 
pletion till the reign of the Sailor King 
had begun. William IV., it is said, strongly 
objected to this new abode, considering 
it both unsightly and uncomfogtable, in 
which opinion the Iron Duke seems to 
have shared, for in a speech delivered in 
the House of Lords in 1828, he observed: 
“Yet I must say, notwithstanding the 
expense which has been incurred in build- 
ing the Palace, that no Sovereign in 
Europe, I may even add, perhaps, no 
private gentleman, is so ill-lodged as the 
King of this country.” On the Queen’s 
accession, certain additions and alterations 
were made by Blore, and her Majesty 
entered into possession of her new Palace, 
with which for many years she was so 
constantly, so closely associated. Greater 
changes, however, were in store, and in 
1850 the Marble Arch (which figures in 
old engravings of the Palace) was removed, 
and at a cost of £150,000 the unsightly 
east front, which now marks the main 
entrance, and which converted the whole 
building into a quadrangle, was erected. 

Buckingham Palace, as it exists to-day, 
is internally but little known to the bulk of 
her Majesty’s subjects. The Drawing- 
Room débutantes, the diplomatic circle, 
the immediate Court, the guests who are 
bidden to a State ball or a State concert, 
or to such a rare function as the garden 
party which will, it is announced, take 
place in June—these favoured individuals 
see the gorgeous interior of the Queen’s 
London home, aad may look with 
delighted eyes on the really charming 
grounds that stretch away westward from 

EE 
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the terraces outside the windows of 
the western front, that garden front 
which architecturally is, I think, the most 
meritorious portion of the vast extent of 
wall. To admit the public, however, to 
the State Apartments of the Palace would 
entail an immense amount of wear and 
tear and a huge annual expenditure ; and 
it is to this, I suppose, that the reti- 
cence of the Lord Chamberlain in issuing 
permits may be attributed. Gorgeousness 
and gilding, marbles and mirrors, are more 
in evidence in Buckingham Palace than a 


BUCKINGHAM 


general nobleness of design or a grand 
harmony of decoration ; and it has earned 


the hearty condemnation of various 
authorities, one of whom — spitefully, 
perhaps—declared that it looked “as if 
some wicked magician had suddenly trans- 
formed some capricious stage scenery into 
solid reality” !_ Nevertheless, the sarcastic 
Waagen notwithstanding, there is much to 
admire, much to interest, in a Palace which 
for sixty years has been the metropolitan 
headquarters of Queen Victoria. The 
apartment in which I imagine my lady 
readers will take the keenest interest is the 
Throne-Room, where the presentations, 
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that form the most frequent functions 
that are now held in the Palace, take 
place. This room is but little changed 
from what it was in the days when the 
drawing which we reproduce was made. 
The deep crimson of the walls and 
draperies, the bold gilding of the ceiling, 
the heavy crystal chandeliers—these remain 
as heretofore, though electric-lighting has 
in part superseded candles, and the Queen 
on those same Drawing-Room days does 
not occupy the throne (as she does in our 
Illustration), but is seated on a chair in 


Photo by the London Stereoscopic Co., Regent Street. 
PALACE, 


front of the steps on which it stands. The 
Throne-Room is not very large —it is 
only some sixty feet long, and about half 
that height. It has, by the way, a remarkable 
frieze illustrating the Wars of the Roses, 
after designs by Stothard. A room which, 
putting aside the interest of its present- 
ations, appears to me more worthy of 
admiration than the Throne-Room, is the 
almost beautiful Drawing- Room, hung 
with, and upholstered in, blue brocade, 
against which the glowing pillars of 
(imitation) onyx of a glorious old-gold 
hue, with richly gilt capitals, make a fine 
contrast. In this room there are interesting 
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THE MASQUERADERS AT THE QUEEN’S FANCY-DRESS BALL, MAY 1842, 


IN THE PICTURE GALLERY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


THE QUEEN BEING PRESENTED, IN THE THRONE-ROOM OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WITH AN ADDRESS FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
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life-size portraits of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, taken soon after their 
marriage, while above the doorway is a 
charming Gainsborough containing por- 
traits of three royal Princesses in powdered 
hair. The room in which balls and con- 
certs are given is vast, heavy, and hand- 
some, with a huge organ at one end, in 
front of which a temporary orchestra is 
erected on the occasion of the concerts. 
Doubtless, when the-gaslights in the lofty 
ceiling; and the great gilt standards, which 
held candles _ but contain 
swarms of electric lights, are all lit, and 
when the crowd of uniforms, Court dress, 
silks, satins, and jewels whirls and flashes 
on the polished floor, the effect is brilliant 
enough ; but, robbed of such accessories, 
the appearance is a somewhat 
gloomy one. ‘To the picture-lover, the 
really magnificent gallery, which contains 
a splendid assemblage of gems, princi- 
pally of Dutch art, would, I imagine, form 
the most attractive feature. The greater 


once how 


general 


part of this collection was, I believe, pur- 
chased by George IV.-from Sir Francis 


Baring; and such. immortal names as 
Rembrandt, Vandyck, Rubens, Jansen, 
Cuyp, Hobbema, Ostade, Ruysdael, 
Teniers, Terburg, and Potter, 
vouch for the artistic treat arranged upon 
its walls—I understand, by the way, ia 
conformity with the design of Prince 
Albert, who found the collection compara- 
tively unarranged, and had the pictures 
framed en suite, and placed as they 
remain to-day. Our Illustration gives a 
portion of the Picture Gallery on the 
occasion of one of those fancy-dress balls 
which were by no means uncommon in 


Douw, 
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Buckingham Palace in the younger and 
happier days of her Most Gracious Majesty. 
Another charming State apartment is the 
small Drawing-Room, which commemo- 
rates on its walls and in its decorations 
the period of the visit of the Queen and 
Prince Albert to Napoleon III. and his 
Empress. This room contains fine- por- 
traits of the Emperor and his beautiful 
spouse, with interesting mementos of a 
military review in the Champ de Mars, of 
the Queen decorating the Crimean heroes, 
and of the great naval review at Spithead 
in 1856. To mention in detail the whole 
of the State apartments, to describe the 
Grand Staircase, with its interesting por- 
traits, which are those of the 
Queen’s parents ; to convey the charm of 
the Bow Drawing-Room, the impressiveness 
of the State Dining-Room, and the vastness 
of the various corridors, would demand too 
great a space in an article such as this ; yet I 
cannot take leave of them without recall- 
ing a charming, shall I say parlour or 
breakfast-room ?—less gorgeous than most 
of the apartments, with its noble Velasquez 
‘exhibited a comparatively short time since 
at Burlington House) and its delightful 
look-out on the terrace-walk, the stretch of 
turf beyond, the ornamental water (beloved 
of royal skaters in our severer winters), the 
noble groups of trees, and that ‘‘7us zn urbe,” 
as the first owner of Buckingham House 
called it, which stretches away from the 
west of the Palace, between Grovesnor 
Place and Constitution Hill. The Queen’s 
own apartments are, as I said, situated in 
the north wing, in which also are the royal 
nurseries and other suites of rooms devoted 
to royal and illustrious visitors. 


among 
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OW hopelessly old - fashioned 
Eighteen Hundred and Thirty- 
Seven seems from the vantage ground 
Sixty Years later! Rattle over the meres 
platitudes of progress, the pean which we 
are all piping—steam, electricity, educa- 
tion, and the rest of it—and you become 
more and more impressed with the fact 
that the reani- — 
mation of 1837 
must ever be a 
process of the 
imagination 
only— 
You can’t turn curds 
to milk again, 
Nor Now, by wish- 
ing, back to Then. 
True, one 
Sovereign has 
spanned these 
sixty years, but 
it is noticeable 
that we have 
come to speak 
ef the Early 
Victorian in 
pretty much the 
same way as we describe the Georgian 
day, and the atmosphere 
of romance with which we envelop the 
spacious times of Queen Bess. 

And yet, if we cannot go back to the 
stage-coach and the postboy, there are 
phases of the reign which confirm the 
belief that the future is only the past 
entered through another gate. One woman 
in particular has spanned 1837-1897, and 
woman in general is proving conclusively 


study it in 


that these three - score years, after all, 
are nothing. Stroll along Bond Street or 
the Burlington to-day, and the milliners’ 


LITTLE ENGLAND DURING THE QUEEN'S CHILDHOOD. 


WOMEN. 


windows, with their display of the monstrous 
bogimets that adorned the Queen as a girl of 
teen summers, demonstrate as nothing 
can that 1837 and 1897 are really 
chronous. In fact, in the medium of 
millinery there is no such word as pro- 
gress. Progression in a circle takes its 
place. This is all the more curious when 
we remember 
the extraordin- 
ary advances that 
woman has made 
under Victoria. 
There is scarcely 
a phase of life 
that she has not 
either entered or 
annexed. Half 
educated into the 
Meredithian 
doctrine that 
philosophy is a 
“‘heavenly pre- 
servative help- 
mate,” some of 
the sex have 
joined the pro- 
phets who raise 
their voices in the name of rationality, 
while a larger number with the 
philanthropists who deprecate the whole- 
sale butchery of birds in the sacred cause 
of headgear. A lady of rank has even 
gone so far as to suggest that her sisters 
ought to celebrate Jubilee Day itself by 
wearing low-crowned hats. But Bond 
Street insinuates the charms of the poke 
bonnet, and the fashion journals are illus- 
trating the barbaric splendour of wing and 
plume, and other feathered phantoms. 
The soul of Excelsior may well be 
troubled at such’ reversions to types that 


side 
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seemed relegated amid a storm of sarcastic 
comment to the limbo of forgotten things. 
But more than that. The growing sect of 
Imperialists among us, whose belief in the 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon has been 
fanned into white heat by the present 
unique event in our history, are still forced 
to admit that not only has there been little 
advance in feminine fashion, but that the 
retreats and doubles have been made to 
another strain than “ Rule, Britannia!” 
For if it is the English-speaking woman 
who has progressed the most, it is the 
Parisian who still decides what manner of 
raiment she shall put on. There may be 
consolation in the fact that ‘‘ Monsieur” 
Worth was of English birth and breeding ; 
but, with an urerring instinct for the 
best medium in which to exercise his 
artistic ingenuity, he succumbed to the 
temptation which Ralph Rackstraw re- 
sisted, and did not remain an English- 
man; for he crossed the Channel and 
operated from the French capital, which 
still retains the secret of how to fascinate 
feminine fancy most skilfully. Strange 
to say, though the touch of the Teuton is 
strong in her whose splendid achieve- 
ment we are celebrating to-day, and 
though we have many bonds of kinship 
with the Fatherland, many of us are 
angrily repudiating the few fabrics that 
bear the hated legend, ‘‘ Made in 
Germany.” And equally strange is it, 
that while our national policy has found 
in France an uncompromising critic of 
the bitterest kind, we no more resent 
Paris as the arbiter of woman’s dress 
than we reject tea because it is grown in 
China. 

While, then, the progress of feminine 
fashion is nothing more or less than pro- 
gression in a circle, and even then 
remains a reflex of foreign conceptions— 
somewhat developed by ourselves to suit 
the requirements or idiosyncrasies of our 
women—it would be a mistake to pass 
over the milliner’s art in England during 
the Queen’s reign, for in reanimating the 
silhouettes of sixty years our sense of 
humour may be titillated even at the 
expense of some humility; while in 
illustrating fashions as shown at royal 
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functions—carefully pictured by the J//us- 
trated London News for five-and-fifty years— 
we get amore vivid idea of the personnel 
of her Majesty’s Court, of which it is as 
true as it was in the time of James VI., 
that it wears ‘‘more phantasticall fashions 
than any Nation under the sunne doth; 
the French onely excepted.” 

From the very first France has to be 
reckoned with, for when the Queen entered 
the world eight-and-seventy years ago, 
fashion was just emerging from the swad- 
dling clothes that had obtained for two 
decades. The epithet “swaddling” is 
more than a figure of speech. Under the 
Directory and the Empire there had been 
a revival of the simple draperies of classic 
Greece. These had gradually become 
exaggerated until the thin diaphanous 
gowns of the day clung to the wearer’s 
form in such a manner that they shocked 
what sense of propriety Napoleon himself 
possessed. After Waterloo a reaction set 
in. The waistband, that had erstwhile 
hugged the armpit, in a vain attempt to 
emulate a chest-protector, became con- 
scious of the misapplication of its existence, 
and dropped down to the actual waist of 
the wearer. The poetry of the dainty 
ankle ceased to appeal, for the gown des- 
cended and hid it, so that with Suckling’s 
immortal maid— 


The feet beneath the petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out- 
As if they feared the light. 


The diaphanous no longer remained the 


dream of the debonair. The translucent 
clinging skirt gave place to thicker and 
more opaque materials of fuller form, 
while the frill and flounce once again 
reasserted themselves. The order of the 
day was a universal elongating, so that the 
head that had nestled in a hood of in- 
fantile shape encased itself in bonnets that 
gradually assumed the appearance of 
inverted coal-scuttles. 

It was at the period in which these 
changes were making their way in England 
that Princess Victoria came. Asa little girl 
she figured, like other maidens, in a pictur- 
esque Leghorn hat tied beneath her chin 
with flowing ribbons. Beneath her long 
frocks—for short dresses for children were 
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unknown — appeared the em- 


broidered pantalettes of the period, reach- 


strange 


ing down to the tiny morocco slippers, 
which were tied to the ankle with ribbons. 
The pantalette was a sad worry to maids 
who had not been sufficiently convinced that 
a romp with their brothers was “ unlady- 
like.” Naughty little girls, I have been told, 
when let loose in the playground beyond 
the reach of their elders, did not hesitate 
to doff the dangling pantalette, but the 
Queen has not thought fit to confide to 
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frippery of frizz and fringe—degenerating 
into the tousled ‘“‘ kiss-me-quicks” of the 
coster-girl—was absolutely unknown. The 
hair was parted in the middle, with a 
tendency to scollop the foreheads of the 
young, and to arrange itself in the fantastic 
ringlets which woke the Laureate’s lyre 
to scorn of insipidity. When the girl 
reached that pathetic stage of “‘ putting up” 
her hair, she was proud to loop it about 
her ears in the way which gives such a pic- 
turesque appearance to the head on the 


LHE QUEEN’S DRAWING-RCCM IN ST. JAMES’S PALACE, JUNE 1842. 
Drawn by Sir Fohn Gilbert for the “ Illustrated London News.” 


her loyal people whether she ever thus 
outraged decorum in pursuance of skip- 
ping-rope and ball. The long frock was 
bad enough, and when it was puffed out 
by the quilted petticoat the doctrine of 
physical recreation which obtains among 
women to-day could have made very little 
progress. Like other children, as you will 
note in all the early portraits of her, the 
pretty little Princess wore the low-necked, 
short-sleeved gown of the time, and as she 
always had beautiful shoulders, the reign 
of the décolleté, which has ever obtained at 
the Court, started with good reason. The 


earlier issues of her Majesty’s coinage. 
The Queen, indeed, has never departed 
from the primitive middle parting, and she 
has lived to see all other forms of hair- 


dressing give place to the mode of 1837, 
for the cozffeur is celebrating the great 
event of to-day by a return to the Early 
Victorian. 

In the momentous summer of 1837 the 
poke bonnet, which has been of late rele- 
gated to the saving of souls, assumed 
alarming proportions. It embowered the 
face like a huge fan—pink and biue being 
the favourite colours—while a wreath of 





roses kissed the 
parted hair and 
alarge bow was 
tied beneath 
the chin, the 
ends of the 
ribbons being 
displayed like 
streamers ir 
front. Flowered 
silk was a 
favourite ma- 
terial for dress, 
and the skirts 
had begun to 
bulge out in 
cascade shape 
from tiny 
waists. The 
sleeves were 
full and roomy 
to the hands, 


covered by a delicate shawl (from France), 
often worn in the meaningless manner 


and the shoulders were 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE PRESENTING THE QUEEN TO THE PEOPLE 
AT THE FETE CHAMPETRE AT THE MONT D’ORLEANS, 
SEPTEMBER 1843. 

As pictured in the “ Illustrated London News.” 


chief was carried 




















































































































in the 
way that must strike the more practical 
modern woman as namby-pamby. 























THE QUEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, JUNE 1851. 
As pictured in the “ Illustrated London News.” 
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of a hussar’s 
jacket. The 
Queen has 
clung lovingly 
to the shawl, 
which, as made 
in Cashmere, is 
the most 
favourite sort 
of gift which 
she bestows on 
her friends. As 
often as not, a 
tremendous 
brooch, con- 
taining a lock 
of hair or a 
miniature, was 
worn at the 
throat, and a 
silk handker- 
hand in a 
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For nearly forty years the main propor- 
tions of a figure thus arrayed altered only 
in point of exaggeration. Just as the 
early years of the century had run riot in 
attenuation, so the forties and the fifties 
witnessed a movement in the opposite 
direction. Society seemed overcome with 
a sense of solidity. Furniture became 
massively funereal ; upholstery surely 
reached its lowest depths. Think of the 
atrocities of hair-cloth, rep, and moreen ! 
Instead of a charming young woman 
being on the throne, one might have 
supposed that the country was under 
the domination of some uncompromising 
Puritan monarch of dark and gloomy 
age, who had revived the purgatorial 
effects of the hair-shirt in the shape of 
hair-cloth, so that when his subjects 
stretched their legs on hideous sofas, 
eager to forget the dreariness of life in 
dreamland, their attempts to sleep might 
be tortured by the appalling bristles of 
the hideous fabric. An ingenious writer 
has suggested that we owe the antimacassar 
to a vain attempt to cloak the depressing 
nakedness of the hair-cloth chair. At any 


rate, its appearance was surely Charybdis 


added unto Scylla. For what could be 
more dreadful than the antimacassar, with 
its impossible crochet or in its equally 
terrible wool form ? 

Solidity became more and more the 
note of costume. The skirt took to bulge 
with increasing exaggeration, so that at the 
time the Queen went to France, in 1843, 
it had assumed the shape of an inverted 
wine-glass. When her Majesty was taken 
by Louis Philippe to witness the Féte 
Champétre at the Mont d’Orleans, she wore 
a lilac bonnet with the drooping plume, 
which figures so conspicuously in Sir 
John Gilbert’s pictures of one of her 
Drawing-Rooms in the previous summer ; 
and her gown was made of a cross-barred 
silk, with a circle of roses des bozs in front. 
The poke bonnet meantime had been 
modified very considerably, veering back 
more to the hood of an carlier generation; 
and there were many little divergences in 
the way of decorative millinery, so that in 
the words of the grim old satirist Stubbes, 
“Weare I never so experte an Arith- 
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metician or Mathematician, I weare never 
capable of the halfe of them [fashions], 
the devil brocheth soe many new fashions 
every day.” But if details differed, the 
fact remains that skirts increased until the 
crinoline came in with all its terrors, 
reaching the highest point of extravagance 
in the late fifties. It was during the 
reign of another great Queen, Elizabeth, 
to wit, that the crinoline, then named the 
farthingale or roundabout, had been in 
vogue, and had been ridiculed beyond 
measure. Latimer was .of opinion that 
if farthingales had been used in the days 
of St. Paul, the Apostle “would have 
spoken against them, too, as he spoke 
against other things which women used at 
that time to show their wantonness.” In 
the intervening centuries the doctrine of 
the Apostle made England a Christian 
country beyond dispute, and yet the 
crinoline flourished in all its glory side 
by side with unexampled missions to the 
heathen. 

For years the crinoline was the staple 
subject of humour for the caricaturist. 
Punch roared over it, the comic artists 
turned out thousands of cartoons, and 
once again women showed how insensible 
they are to sarcasm, for the crinoline 
grew and grew like the wonderful peach 
which resulted in the tragic death of little 
Johnnie Jones and his sister Sue. A 
famous cartoon of the time showed one 
of the Guards keeping sentry at Alder- 
shot. ‘Can I pass, soldier?” says 
a lady floating on vast balloon skirts, 
with a subtle appreciation of grammar. 
Even the sentry turns satirist on the 
spot. ‘Well, I really can’t say, Madam,” 
he replies ; ‘‘ but there was a waggon-load 
of hay went through five minutes since.” 
And not only did the skirt become more 
and more balloon-like, but it was gradually 
loaded with flounces and puffs, and ulti- 
mately with the polonaise, which replaced 
the shawl of an earlier generation; and 
there was a further boom in ballooning, 
for the monstrous chignon came, bonnets 
being reduced in size to allow of its being 
added to the unstable structure which it 
was supposed to complete, as a cupola 
surmounts a building. Then there was a 
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A CRINOLINE CARICATURE: POOR TINEY. 


“Good-bye, Tiney dear, I sha’n’t have room for you in the carriage.” 
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modification of the crinoline in the 
shape of the notorious Grecian bend, 
which came into vogue in the late sixties, 
and lingered until the early seventies. 
The Grecian bend, vulgarly nicknamed 
“bustle,” was an improvement on the 
crinoline with its impossible hoops, which 
inconvenienced everybody ; and yet, look- 
ing back on it all, even as redeemed by 
the artistic touch of Du Maurier picturing 
a perfect goddess, it seems very absurd. 
Imagine a crowded Drawing-Room, such 


THE GUEEN’S 


DRAWING-RCOM, 
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flounces and bows, and incongruous as 
the polonaise seemed, with its primary 
colours and inane decoration, the hats 
and bonnets of the time, which decreased 
in size in exact inverse proportion to the 
circumference of the petticoat, are, indeed, 
fit subject for burlesque. From 1865 


onwards to 1870, during which period the 
Princess of Wales took the place of the 
Queen as a leader of fashion, the bonnet 
was the merest apology for headgear ; 
while the saucer-shaped hats, stuck at 


MARCH 1860. 


As pictured tn the “ Illustrated London News.” 


as the one of 1860 illustrated here 
where the Queen appeared in a train of 
green -and- gold poplin, trimmed with 
green velvet ribbons, gold braid, and 
tassels, while the petticoat was of white 
satin, with a double skirt trimmed with 
gold braid and fringe. How all the 
débutantes, each vying with the other in 
colossal circumferences, managed to crowd 
into one room, large as that was, may 
yet be described by a spectator, when her 
sense of humour is quickened in the light 
of perspective. 

Grotesque as the skirt was, with its 


impossible angles on the forehead, like a 
cavalryman’s cap, would create laughter if 
they were to appear in any street to-day 
side by side with the wonderful structures 
that have once more wheeled into use. 

A thing of bumps and patches, a con- 
glomeration of different colours and 
costumes, all meant to figure as a unity—— 
that was what the woman of the early 
seventies gradually became, in a vague 
repudiation of the extravagances of the 
sixties and a groping for a newer style; 
for going down the other side of the hill 
was a more humorous process than had 
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GARDEN PARTY AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, JULY 1881. 
As pictured in the “ Illustrated London News.” 
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been the ascent to the top. So the 
crinoline, which had given place to the 
Grecian bend, slowly worked itself off in 
flowing trains, of a peculiar pattern, such 
as you see in the picture of the Queen’s 
garden party in 1870. 

And then at last zero was registered. 
The balloon skirt was pricked, not by the 
assault and battery of dress-reformers, nor 
by the penetrating wit of the caricaturists, 
but simply because it had outlived it- 
self. Once again the cry was, ‘‘ As you 
were—in 1797 or thereabouts.” True, the 
diaphanous did not come back, for the 
logic of health had meanwhile made some 
progress ; but in other respects the famous 
inset of Dolly Vardenism in 1875, varied 
in the princess robe, was nothing but a 
reversion to an old type that had ruled 
the country when George III. was King. 
Little could the good-hearted, plump 
little Dolly of Dickens’s creation, with 
all she inflicted by her fickle, winning 
ways, and her small, self-admiring vanities, 
have dreamt of being deified in the way 
that the seventies brought about, when, in 
the doggerel of the street ballad— 

It is Dolly Varden this thing and Dolly Varden 
that, 


But the greatest fashion of 
Dolly Varden hat. 


the day is the 


As the previous two or three decades had 
been a period of puff, so the Dolly Varden 
interregnum presented the phase of fluff to 
the height of imbecility. The petticoat 
was one mass of ruffles, getting narrow as 
it reached the feet. Indeed, I have heard 
it said that there were those amongst our 
women who coupled the knees with an 
indiarubber band so that locomotion might 
be rendered surpassingly difficult, and the 
manipulation of the masses of skirt a 
masterpiece of vanity. Just look at the 
picture of the damsels masquerading at 
the Marlborough House garden party 
in 1881, when the fashion was very 
pronounced. The men of Then are 
not unlike the men of Now; but the 


ladies! And how a matron of to-day must 


marvel, as she observes the exaggerations 
of figure that Nature imposes, how she 


ever could have wriggled into such a 
costume, with its short sleeves, and its 
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desire to mark out every line in her body 
with sinuous frill and flounce ! 

Then back again to the “bustle.” It is 
ever thus. So the early eighties saw un- 
blushingly the reintroduction of this horror. 
The skirt in front fell straight, just to keep 
in countenance with Dolly Vardenism, 
while it fell cascade-like behind over 
wire and horse-hair pads. A_ bastard 
polonaise was added, and in its absence 
the dolman made a fair show for the 
graceful shawl of the forties. Then came 
a resurrection of the panniers, which had 
been the vogue exactly a century before, 
when every woman of fashion assumed 
the costume which we associate with a 
shepherdess of Arcady. This excrescence 
was duly followed by others. First we had 
the high shoulders, and finally the huge 
puffed sleeves which Elizabeth immortalised 
and which also characterised the belles 
of 1837. These have gradually increased, 
while the huge shell-like collars of the 
time, or, alternatively, the inverted bow, 
bring us still nearer to the time of 
Queen Bess. ‘The artistic effect is to show 
that the modern woman has no head worth 
speaking of. Triumphs in triposes and 
successes in nearly every branch of life 
prove that this is not the case, but the 
fashion of to-day gives you the impression 
of an undersized cranium. The principle 
of the “ bustle” has now moved down to the 
hem of the garment, and full skirts are 
once more the order of the day, exactly 
as they were when Victoria was crowned. 

To give some sort of proportion to the 
figure, the huge hat which the matinée 
devotee curses, and which certain American 
States have legislated against, has been 
introduced. So long as plain straight 
gowns like the princess robe obtained, the 
Princess May bonnet, of minute size, was 
all very well, and to those who were 
unacquainted with the whirligig of 
feminine vagary it may have seemed the 
beginning of a new régime of rational 
attire. But the promise of May was not 
fulfilled. For a time the sailor-hat had it 
all its own way. But it was duly super- 
seded by the cart-wheel hat, a reminis- 
cence of the hanging gardens of Babylon, 
and the tiny toque has vanished. 
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THE QUEEN’S GARDEN PARTY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, JULY 
Drawn by S. Begg for the “ Illustrated London News.” 
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One great feature of Victorian dress 
remains to be noticed. That is the rise 
and progress of the tailor-made. Itisa 
vogue that may well be emphasised, inas- 
much as its inception and adoption has 
been mainly English. Its introduction 
shows how fashion, while apparently mean- 
ingless so far as function is concerned, 
may suit itself to the idiosyncrasies of a par- 
ticular country. Thus Englishwomen have 
gradually evolved into athletic creatures. 
Think of croquet, on the one hand, and 
of golf and tennis on the other. One can 
hardly conceive a damsel skipping about, 
racquet in hand, with a Dolly Varden skirt 
clinging to her knees. To meet the man 
on a fair level, the mode of the mummy 
had to go. That is one case in point; 
and others might be multiplied. Now 
this was a state of things that did not 
confront the French dressmaker at all. 
Accordingly, England had to find a suit- 
able costume for its new race of active 
women, and it was peculiarly well qualified 
to do so. Paris may dominate woman, 
but London holds its own as the arbiter of 
masculine attire. Then, what more natural 


than that tailors should apply their skill 
to women’s dress? And women have only 
been too glad to avail themselves of the 
services of Tooley Street, with a fine dis- 
regard for the injunction of Deuteronomy 
that ‘“‘ woman shall not wear that which 
‘ appertaineth to the man.” This advice has 


been necessary ere now. Long, long ago, 
Thomas Dekker, inveighing against the 
Seven Deadly Sins of London, declared 
that ‘‘women will not be behind men in 
any newfangled fashions. If men get up 
the French standing collars, women will 
have the French standing collar too. If 
doublets with little thick skirts, women 
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are thick-skirted too.” But it was left to 
Victorian manners to make this aping of 
the masculine not an arbitrary thing. 
And there is good sense in tailor-made, 
even if the good taste of starched shirt 
and “choker” be not always indefensible. 

Fashion, indeed, takes on the colour of 
the times instinctively. Hence the fabrics 
worn during the reign have gradually 
become more sombre and less fanciful. 
Take the case of Lyons silks. There was 
a time when they were elaborately bro- 
caded, when beautiful and intricate art 
work was put into them. But that has all 
gone. The days have grown more 
prosaic—in spite of all that Mr. Kipling, 
defining Romance for himself, may say— 
and to-day there is scarcely a manufac- 
turer in the famous French town who 
produces anything but plain silks. 

Yet, when you have said all that, when 
you have laid your finger on a fashion 
that is selected apparently on: a rational 
principle, you are confronted with strange 
reversions to primitive types that have no 
more relation to the requirements of 
to-day than candles and the stage-coach 
have. Thus it is that if you walk along 
Bond Street you will find that the millinerS 
display enormous bonnets, boldly labelled 
the ‘‘ style of 1837,” precisely as if sixty 
years had not elapsed, and as if there had 
been no Dolly Varden hats, no Princess 
May bonnets. What is sixty years but a 
day! What woman ever cares to think 
that time is passing over her? Hence 
to-day the grandmother, standing before 
her glass in the Early Victorian bonnet, 
may fancy herself a giddy girl again, 
bowered in the roses that once matched 
the colour of her dimpled cheeks. Of a 
truth, Ja Mode est un perpétuel recommencement. 
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I.—HER OCCUPATIONS, 
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II.—HER PRESENTATION AT COURT. 





III.—HER FIRST BALL. 
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IV.—HER FIRST VISIT TO THE OPERA. 
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Y.—HER ADVENTURES AT A COSTUME BALL, 
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VI.—HER WEDDING: ‘“‘ ADIEU, DEAR PARENTS ! 





THE QUEEN’S HOMES.— III. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Photographs by the Woodbury Permanent Photographic Printing Company, Great New Street, E.C. 


INDSOR CASTLE has been used 
as a Royal residence for nearly 
eight hundred years. Of the various 
monarchs who have occupied it from time 
to time, of the beauty and solid grandeur 
of the building, of the immense number 
of State apartments and their very wonder- 
ful contents, it is hardly necessary here to 
speak. These same State apartments are 
often by the Queen’s command thrown 
open to the public, and so from year to 
year thousands of sightseers roam through 
them at will. 

In speaking of the Queen’s life at 
Windsor Castle, the private apartments are 
more directly concerned. When private 
apartments are mentioned, these include 
those that are used for dinners, private 
theatricals, audiences, and the like. Of 
course the Waterloo Chamber is occasion- 
ally used for a concert or dramatic 
performance, but more frequently one of 
the three drawing-rooms is utilised. Of 
necessity State observances are more 
rigidly adhered to here than at Osborne or 
Balmoral, and so the seclusion so much 
enjoyed by the Queen is not obtainable. 

What are officially known as the private 
apartments overlook the inner quadrangle, 
taking up nearly the whole of the eastern 
front. Her Majesty’s bed-room and sitting- 
room overlook the great Park, a magni- 
ficent view of which is obtained. The 
entire suite of apartments are all in con- 
nection with the Grand Corridor: this is 
about five hundred feet in length, and is 
profusely and richly decorated and orna- 
mented. Many of the paintings it contains 
are historical ones, portraying christenings 
and weddings of the royal family. Then 
there are numbers of satin-lined cabinets, 
the contents of which are some of the 





most priceless old china in existence. One 
buhl cabinet contains three unique Rose 
du Barri vases, and two others contain 
Sévres, Worcester, and Crown Derby china 
to the value of upwards of three thousand 
pounds. A very prominent article to be 
seen here is the well-used Bible of the 
late General Gordon, open at the place 
where he left the marker the last time he 
read it. It is preserved in a handsome 
glass case, and when the Queen is in resi- 
dence she is in the habit of pausing in 
front and reading a few words from the 
book of her valued soldier. The corridor 
is also adorned with many pieces of ex- 
quisite statuary. The most beautiful piece 
of work of this description, perhaps, is the 
magnificent group by William Theed, 
showing life-sized figures of the Queen 
and Prince Consort. This group is really 
in the vestibule, at the end of the corridor. 

It would be an utter impossibility to 
give an adequate idea of the Green, Crim- 
son, and White Drawing-Rooms, so rich 
and costly are their adornments and con- 
tents. The walls and furniture are clad in 
the richest satins and silks, from the 
colours of which the rooms take their 
names. The gold relief of the ceilings 
and panellings is regally grand, the doors 
showing most beautiful examples of 
Chippendale carving. In the Green 
Drawing-Room is a collection of Sévres 
china, bought by George IV., but which 
had really been made for Louis XVI. 
This is contained in several cabinets, and 
is valued at something like £200,000; the 
groundwork is of exquisite transparent 
blue, known as Bleu du Roi. 

An interesting feature of the Crimson 
Drawing-Room is the pianoforte on which 
her Majesty took her first music lessons. 
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There is also a fine collection of portraits 
of the royal family by Winterhalter. In 
the White Drawing-Room are many things 
worth more than brief notice, but perhaps 
the most costly and wonderful is a unique 
Sévres cabinet of the period of Louis XVI. 
The panels are exquisite, as are also the 
plaques in the doors ; these have bouquets 
of flowers in baskets suspended by a 
ribbon, while smaller plaques have 
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kept for her Majesty. When the number 
exceeds eight the dinner is laid in the 
State Dining-Room, this also being of the 
Gothic order, and elaborately decorated in 
white and gold. The principal object in 
this room is the huge punch-bow!l or wine- 
cooler, made by Flaxman for George IV. 
when he was Prince Regent. The whole 
of the work is silver-gilt, the bowl being 
formed of clam-shells resting on rock- 
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bouquets of flowers with borders of pure 
turquoise. 

The Queen’s private dining-room is 
known as the Octagon Room; it is in 
pure Gothic style, all of carved oak. On 
the walls are portraits of each of her 
daughters-in-law, and some fine Gobelins 
tapestry. A moderate-sized round table 
stands in the centre, at which the Queen 
dines when only her family are present, or 
when the number does not exceed eight 
persons ; the same chair and footstool and 
the same position at the table are always 


work, which, in its turn, supports coral 
and seaweed. The upper part represents 
Venus with clusters of grapes and other 
fruit. 

Dinner at Windsor Castle is a stately 
meal, partaken of by the Queen, members 
of her family, often royal guests, possibly 
a Cabinet Minister, a Chaplain, and other 
visitors, there by royal invitation. All, 
with the exception of the Queen or royal 
visitors, assemble in the drawing-room 
about ten minutes before the appointed 
hour. Her Majesty—always noted for her 
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THE GRAND RECEPTION ROOM. 
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punctuality—enters exactly as the clock 
strikes ; then, having bowed her recog- 
nition of each one present, they form ina 
sort of avenue, she leading the way to the 


dining-room, all present following in the 
order of rank. Her Majesty having seated 
herself, the rest follow, the maid-of-honour 
on duty placing a bouquet at the Queen’s 
right hand. Behind each member of the 
family or guest stands a servant for their 
special attendance. The Queen is, of 
course, served first, and here it may be 
said that her Majesty partakes only of the 
plainest dishes. The menu is written 
in French, with the exception of one item, 
which we may consider the national dish— 
namely, roast beef. The tables are a 
beautiful picture, supervised as they are 
by men of undoubted artistic ability. 
Conversation is easy and more or less 
continuous, but each subject is started by 
her Majesty, and no guest may ask a 
question direct ; at the same time the very 
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good memory of the royal hostess is most 
useful for knowing what subject each one 
is more particularly interested in; and so 
questions asked are those which can be 


THE WHITE DRAWING-ROOM. 












easily answered, as they always appertain 
to what each lady and gentleman is best 
informed about. Fortunately, the Queen 
is not a very rapid eater, for it is not 
etiquette for anyone to eat after she 
has finished. Another custom may be 
mentioned which does not prevail at 
ordinary Society dinners, and that is, 
when the Queen rises from the table all 
present, ladies and gentlemen, rise also 
and follow her from the room. A return 
is then made to the drawing-rooms, where 
additions are often made to the circle, 
other personages being now presented to 
her Majesty. In ashort time the Queen 
retires to her private drawing-room or 
boudoir, and the guests remain in the 
drawing-rooms, adjourn to the billiard or 
smoking - room, or, if in the summer, 


| 
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emerge by the small staircase on to the 
terraces. 

A very interesting apartment at the 
Castle, and one which few enter, is known 
as the Private Audience-Room. It may 
really be described as one of the gems of 
the collection. The walls are lined in 
carved satin-wood and marqueterie fram- 
ing, this being work of the very highest 
order. Each of the panels contain por- 
traits by Gainsborough and Winterhalter, 
showing respectively George III., Queen 
Charlotte and their children, and the 
children of her present Majesty. Beneath 
these panels are cases let into the wood- 
work; these contain over two thousand 
enamels, from Henry VII. and Elizabeth 
of York to the Queen and Prince Consort, 
their children and grandchildren. Here 
also are kept a collection of jewels 
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fine bust of the Prince Consort, carved in 
one solid piece of ivory; this was the 
work of Franzel. Over the doorway is 
an elaborate carving with an inscription 
therein, which runs as follows: ‘“ This 
chamber was altered and decorated under 
the superintendence of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, in the twenty-fourth 
year of the reign of Queen Victoria.” 

In connection with this suite of apart- 
ments the Tapestry Room must be men- 
tioned. This, and the two adjoining 
rooms, are always used by the Queen’s 
daughters, who may be visiting her, and 
were really occupied bythe Empress 
Frederick before her marriage, The 
panels of the first-named room are filled 
with Gobelins tapestry, representative of 
the fcur seasons. They were the gifts of 
the Court of France, and bear on the 
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of various orders which have formerly 
belonged to crowned heads, as well as a 
large number of gems of various descrip- 
tions. Another noteworthy article is a 


corners the date 1779. The whole of the 
carved and gilded furniture is upholstered 
in Beauvais tapestry. 

No prescribed account can be given of 
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the daily life of her Majesty when in 
residence at Windsor; 
it continually varies. The Queen takes 
exercise the donkey - carriage, and 
afternoon drives round the Park; visits 
Frogmore and the Home Farm, etc. But 
State duties here press more heavily ; royal 
guests often have to be received and enter- 
tained; the whole of the Cabinet occa- 
sionally journey thither for consultation ; 
personages are knighted, decorations are 
bestowed, and a variety of things happen 
which very much engage the time of her 
Majesty. 

In many things the Queen is very con- 
servative, keeping all her people about her 
year after year, having a most distinct 
dislike to fresh faces and fresh ways, and 
also to any alteration of arrangement of 
rooms. It was a very long time before 
electric light was introduced at any of the 
residences, and even now it is only placed 
in the State apartments. For her Majesty’s 
own private rooms gas is not even 
tolerated, the purest wax candles only 
being burned. The Queen has also a 
strong aversion to idleness; she is herself 
an indefatigable worker, and when not 
attending to her duties as Sovereign, her 
fingers are usually busy with knitting- 
needles or crochet-hook. Her maids-of- 
honour are expected to be provided with 
work of one sort or another for spare 
moments, and although her Majesty is 
always willing to take the most kindly 
interest in art embroideries, yet she never 
fails to commend those of her attendants 
who prick their fingers in the manufacture 
of useful garments for the poor. 

Of modern innovations, the installation 


for of necessity 


in 
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of the telephone has become an absolute 
necessity, more especially from the fre- 
quency with which foreign or political 
crises arise; so that no one will be sur- 
prised to learn that there is instant com- 
munication between Windsor and all the 
great Government departments and various 
households. ‘This is not only of immense 
value for official purposes, but also enables 
the Queen to converse with numerous 
unofficial people with whom she may wish 
to speak privately and quickly. 

In connection with her Majesty’s daily 
life here, a few words may be said about 
the Sunday, a day which is always very 
quietly observed. For some years now 
divine service has been celebrated in the 
private chapel, which communicates with 
her Majesty’s apartments. This is in pure 
Gothic style, and was formerly really a 
portion of St. George’s Hall. It shows 
some windows of very rich stained glass, 
some memoriams in the shape of alto- 
relievo heads, and a terra-cotta group 
erected to the memory of five of the 
Queen’s grandsons; there are two royal 
pews, which are semi-galleries, the suite 
occupying the body of the chapel. Ante- 
communion service is held at twelve 
o’clock on Sunday, followed by a sermon of 
about twenty minutes’ duration. Morning 
prayer is held here daily when the Court 
is in residence. On Sunday afternoon the 
Queen is often an interested spectator, 
with various members of her family, of the 
thousands of people who by her kindness 
are allowed to promenade the lower 
terraces, listening to the music of one of 
the Guards’ bands which play ‘“ by 
command.” 





“The Queen at the time of Her Marriage.” 





Painted by Wi. C. Ross, A.R.A., May, 1841. 





